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READING THE NEW SCORE.—EnNaRAveED By CH. BAUDE FROM A PAINTING BY AUBLET EXHIBITED IN THE PARIS SALON oF 1888.—[SzE Pace 354.] 
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A WEDDING WISH. 
3y MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


MVUE barberry bush, a shower of gold, 
| Through silver dews is glittering ; 
The buttereups the meadows hold, 

A shining host; and twittering, 

And fluttering, 

Upon the vellow-blossomed bough, 

A little bridegroom goldfinch now 

Is uttering, 
As best he 
On earth is uttered, Love’s delight 

and close beside, 


ean, what never quite 


“Sweet, sweet!” he calls; 
Among the flowers, his little bride, 
Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet!’ makes low re ply. 
What though no wedding guest am I, 
I can but greet the little pair, 
The dew-drops round them shedding, 
And say to them, just as I would 
At any other wedding, 
“May vou be blest with all that’s best, 
Soft airs and sunny weather ; 
And when you're called to go, may you 
Fly heavenward together!” 





READING THE NEW SCORE. 
See illustration on front page. 
if fig exquisite engraving shows the pictur- 
esque studio of the artist M: Aublet, who is 
represented standing at the head of the first land- 
ing, leaning over the balustrade with folded arms, 
looking down upon the scene. The whole ar- 
rangement is wonderfully effective, with the 
graceful winding staircase lined with growing 
palms and gorgeous golden chrysanthemums, the 
pictures and portraits of artists, that decorate the 
walls, and the bric-a-brac that is scattered about 
in profusion. Around the piano, before which 
Massenet is seated, are gathered a group of ladies 
and gentlemen—not professional models, but so- 
ciety personages—engaged in studying the score 
of the last new opera. The picture is charm- 
ingly painted, and is one of the gems of the Sa- 
lon 








‘“‘Hanver’s Youne Prorie is one of the most de- 
ste of old and young.”—Christian Advo- 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ILiustTratep WeeKiy. 


The number for May 15th contains the second 
instalment of “ Held for Ransom,” by Avice WEL- 
LINGTON ROLLINS; @ chapter of the serial story 
© The Household of Glen Holly,” by Lucy C. Li- 
and a short story entitled “ Tsing - Tsing,” 
with several illustrations. 

The School-ship “ St. Mary's” is the subject of 
an article by Gustav Kost, which is accompanied 
by a page of illustration. 

Cuaries Lepyakp Norton contributes the first 
of three short papers on Model Yachts. These 
/ cover the subjects of building, rigging, and 


LIK; 





sailing miniature vexsels, 

The principal illustration in this number is“ A 
Young Cavalier,” engraved by Cu. Baupr after 
the painting by Rout in the Paris Salon of 1888. 

SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR, 

A specimen copy of Harver’s Younc Prorix 
will be sent on application. 

MR. HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL BEGINS IN 
“ Harper's Magazine” for June, to be publish- 
ed May 22d. 

“ Bright, piquant, humorons, and significant, this 
chronicle of Hatboro’—a New England town of to-day 
is a captivating social romance. Mr. Howells has 


never depicted a more interesting heroine than the 
dainty, noble-hearted Annie Kilburn.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
JUNE 2, 1888. 


A FOUR-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLE- 
AND A PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 
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THE ETHICS OF RAFFLING. 

_ , den we made lots! Mueh more than 

we expected to at first, and a great 
deal more than we had any hope of clear- 
on Thursday; but, you see, finding 
things did not sell well, we just determined 
to put up everything for raffle, and they went 
off like hot cakes. I wish you could have 
seen people; they were literally crazy. 
Lots of girls I know spent every cent they 
had on ‘chances’; and oh! such funny 
things happened! . Why, Mr. took fif- 
teen chances in a box, all there were except 
one, and that one got the box? He was so 
disappointed! but then, you know,” ete. 
And so the successful fair-manager rattled 
on, giving graphic descriptions of the prof- 
itable disposal by gambling, politely called 
“raffling,” of a host of useful and useless 
articles made for or donated to a certain 
“bazar” held for a most worthy cause—a 
cause which apparently appealed to a wide 
circle, as hundreds had been turned away 
from the door on each of the last few nights 
of its continuance. As is customary at 
most “ fairs” and “ bazars,” it had been the 
intention at first only to “ raffle” certain ex- 
pensive and bulky things, such as paintings, 
a bookcase, a cooking stove, a summer teut, 
and various live stock, including a colt and 
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asteer. JTlowever, far beyond the experi- 
ence of any former conservative enterprise, 
the ladies and gentlemen in charge of this 
special fair had finally plunged recklessly 
into the excitement of pool selling, and had 
availed themselves of the “wheel” and its 
“paddles” for the sale of hundreds of articles 
ranging in price from one dollar to ahundred. 
They had even consented to increase their 
receipts by disposing of money itself, “ twen- 
ty chances at ten cents each” being sold for 
dollar bills. Chances were sold by the 
dozens, and one enthusiastic young lady, in 
defending the questionable policy into 
which her colleagues had been drawn, main- 
tained its legitimacy with the assurance 
that “the lots are perfectly fair, because 
we Mr. ——— to get us the machinery 
used in the Louisiana lottery, so you know 
there cannot possibly be any cheating.” 

And bave we women who give of our 
substance, and expend so lavishly our ener- 
gy and strength and forethought in the 
cause of “sweet charity,” indeed so blunted 
our perception of ethical laws, and so shut 
our eyes to consequences, while eagerly 
grasping after “ large receipts,” that we set 
traps for young men and maidens—traps 
which Jead to recklessness and demoraliza- 
tion—under the specious guise of “ charita- 
ble entertainments” ? 

But some one will exclaim: “ Raffling is 
not. gambling! . When one gambles, one 
takes his neighbor’s money if successful, 
and loses one’s own if not so; but in rattling 
you only give a certain sum to a good cause, 
and take a chance of winning something 


got 


already donated for the very purpose of 


being sold for a set sum paid in small in- 
stalments.” The French have .a favorite 
proverb which warns us of the danger of 
insidious small beginnings in the wrong di- 
rection—C’est le premier pas qui cotite ; that 
first step across the line of absolute probity, 
or strict fiduciary law, once carelessly, reck- 
lessly, or defiantly taken, and the succes- 
sive downward steps are much more easily 
made and speciously excused, and lead to 
curions and unlooked-for trouble and loss. 


At this very “ baz_r” under discussion poor 


young Miss Molly ——, who had just re- 
ceived a present of ten dollars from her 
uncle for summer odds and ends, took it 
to the fair with her, canght the gam- 
bling fever, invested half of it in various 
“chances,” and in the excitement of the 
wheel turning, “put the change down 
some where”—where. it never was found. 
Tom ——, whose sister stood at the flower 


table;and who was allowed to spend his 
spare time after school as her escort, at 
first only begged “ for a few cents, mamma”; 
then “a quarter, papa, just to spend at the 
fair 
all his pocket-money, saved during several 
months, and bought “ chances” with the rest 
of the eager throng of amateur spectators. 


is charity, you know” —uutil he drew 











Fortunately he won nothing, so his ardor | 


was cooled ; but each day he returned home 
with startling accounts of the “ winnings” 
of this friend or that school-fellow, and in- 
sensibly the boy’s seusitiveness as to the ob- 
jectionable character of pool selling became 


blunted. . “Oh, why ean’t I take a chance in 
this or that? All the fellows doit. I think 
it’s real mean.” Pretty, modest Mrs. ——, 


who would shrink from putting the veriest 
mite of a stumbling-block in the way of a 
morally weak brother, and who would in- 
dignantly resent the imputation that her 
rattle and “ paddles” bear the faintest rela- 
tionship to the roulette or rouge et noir, 
which wicked Gwendolin Harleth indulged 
in at Baden-Baden, will yet tempt each gal- 
iant friend or acquaintance as he comes up 
to speak a “ good-evening,” or exchange a 
“Do 
you not want another or several chances in 
this lovely pillow? You know each one 
you take makes it more likely you'll win.” 
And se the object—-a charity fund—is really 
in the details of the entertainment lost sight 
of in the excitement which is inseparable 
from every species of uncertain investment 
and betting on luck. 


little social badinage, to buy a chance. 


One sees sweet, bright little girls, whose | 
mothers preside at tables, soliciting strange | j go 
| change like the gypsy queen in Browning's 


men to “try a chance in a box of cigars” or 
a bundle of cigarettes. What training is 
this for the children who in a few years are 
themselves to train another generation of 
men? 

At atime when reputable jockey clubs, so- 
cial clubs, and social organizations of differ- 
ent kinds are seriously considering the best 
meaus to control and curtail pool selling, 
Paris mutuals, and all other forms of gam- 
bling, and when the legislators of some of 
our States have had to pass stricter laws in 
regard to betting, it is worth while for sen- 
sible and serious women to ask themselves 
whether they ought not to set their face 
against the countenancing of even so “in- 
nocent” a form of gambling as raffling. 

It must be admitted that the temptation 
is great to the earnest advocate of a good 
cause, often languishing only for the want 
of intelligent understanding and a few odd 





| one of the conspirators. 





hundreds, to make the fair (often so repug- 
nant to her as a means of raising those few 
lhuandreds) yield as large a return as possi- 
ble, and so spare her from another such ef- 
fort for a long time; but the good old-fash- 
ioned rule, “Do no evil that good may 
come,” cannot be set aside in charitable and 
philanthropic work any more than in other 
fields of activity or crises of life, and the 
gain will not be only in tone, character, and 
influence when good, intelligent women re- 
fuse frankly to raise money for honest use 
by questionable means. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
ONE OF THACKERAY’S WOMEN. 
: erm lately passed away, at Newport, Rhode 


Island, one who could justly be classed with 
Thackeray’s women; one in whom Lady Kew 
would have taken delight; one in whom she 
would have found wit and memory and audacity 
rivalling her own; one who was at once old and 
young, poor and luxurious, one of the loneli- 
est of human beings, and yet one of the most 
sociable. Miss Jane Stuart, the only surviving 
daughter of Gilbert Stuart, the artist, had dwelt 
all her life on the edge of art without being an 
artist, and at the brink of fashion without being 
fashionable. Living at times in something that 
approached penury, she was surrounded by friends 
who were rich and generous; so that she often 
fulfilled Motley’s famous saying, that one could 
do without the necessaries of life, but could not 
spare the luxuries. She was an essential part of 
the atmosphere of Newport; living near the * Old 
Stone Mill,” she divided its celebrity, and, as all 
agreed, its doubtful antiquity; for her.most inti- 
mate friends could not really guess within fifteen 





anywhere from sixty to eighty. . Her modest cot- 
tage, full of old furniture and pictures, was the 
resort of much that was fashionable on the days 
of her weekly receptions; superb equipages some- 
times stood before the door, and if during any 
particular season she suspected a falling off in 
visitors, she would try some new device—a beau- 
tiful girl sitting in a certain carved arm-chair be- 
neath an emblazoned window, like Keats's Mad- 
eline—or, when things grew desperate, a bench 
with a milk-pan and a pumpkin on the piazza, to 
give an innocently rural air. “* My dear,” she 
said on that oceasion, “I must try something ; 
rusticity is the dodge for me,” and so the piazza 
looked that summer like a transformation scene 
in Cinderella, with the fairy godmother not far off. 

She inherited from her father in full the Bo- 
hemian temperament, and cultivated it so habit- 
ually through life that it was in full flower at a 
time when almost any other woman would have 
been repressed by age, poverty, and loneliness, 
At seventy or more she was still a born Mistress 
of the Revels, and could not be for five minutes 
in a house where a charade or a masque was 
going on without tapping at the most private 
door and plaintively imploring to be admitted as 
Once in, there was-no- 
thing too daring, too grotesque, or too juvenile 
for her to-accept as her part, and to adorn it. 
In the modest winter revels of the narrowed 
Newport circle, when wit and ingenuity had to 
be invoked to replace the summer resources of 
wealth and display, she was an indispensable 
factor.. She has been.knownsto enact a Proud 
Sister in Cinderella, to be the performer on the 
penny whistle in the Children’s Symphony, to 
mareh as the drum-major of the Ku-Klux-Kjan, 
with a muff for a shako, and to be the gorilla of 
a menagerie, with an artificial head. Nothing 
could make too great a demand.upon her wit 
and vivacity, and her very face had a droll plain- 
ness more effective for histrionic purposes than 
a Grecian profile. She never lost dignity in these 
performances, for she never had anything that 
could be exactly described by that name; that 
She had in its place a supply 
of common-sense and ready adaptation that took 
the place, when needed, of all starched propriety, 
and quite enabled her on serious occasions to 
hold her own. 

But her social resources were not confined to 


was not her style. 


occasions where she was one of an extemporized 
troupe: she host in herself; had 
known-everybody; her memory held the adven 
tures and scandals of a generation, and these lost 
nothing on her lips. Then, when other resources 
were exhausted, and the candles had burned down, 
and the fire was low, and a few guests Jingered, 
somebody would be sure to say, “ Now, Miss Jane, 
tell us a ghost story.” With a little, a very little 
of coy reluctance, she would begin, in a voice at 
first commonplace, but presently dropping to a 
sort of mystic tone; she seemed to undergo a 


was a shie 





“Flight of the Duchess”; she was no longer a 
plain, elderly woman in an economical gown, but 
she became a medium, a solemn weaver of spells 
so deep that they appeared to enchant herself. 
Whence came her stories, 1 wonder? not ghost 
stories alone, but blood-curdling murders and 
midnight terrors, of which she abated you not 
an item—for she was never squeamish—tales 
that all the police records could hardly match. 
Then, when she and her auditors were wrought 
up to the highest pitch, she began to tell for- 
tunes; and here also she seemed not so much 
a performer as one performed upon—a Delphic 
priestess, a Cassandra. I never shall forget how 
she once made our blood run cold with the vis- 
ions of coming. danger that she conjured around 
a young married woman on whom there soon af- 
terward broke a wholly unexpected scandal that 
left her an exile in a foreign land. No one ever 
knew, I believe, whether Miss Stuart spoke at 
that time with knowledge; perhaps she hardly 
knew herself; she always was, or affected to be, 








| gauze. 





carried away beyond herself by these weird in- 
cantations. 

She was not so much to be called affectionate 
or lovable as good-natured and kindly; and with 
an undisguised relish for the comfortable things 
of this world, and a very frank liking for the 
society of the rich and great, she was yet con- 
stant, after a fashion, to humbler friends, and 
liked to do them good turns. Much of her amia- 
bility took the form of flatterv—a flattery so 
habitual that it lost all its grossness, and became 
almost a form of good deeds. She was some- 
times justly accused of applying it to the wealthy 
and influential, but it was almost as freely exer- 
cised where she had nothing to gain by it; and 
it gave to the humblest the feeling that he was 
at least worth flattering, Even if he had a se- 
cvet fear that what she said of him behind his 
back might be less encouraging, no matter: it 
was something to have been praised to his face. 
It must be owned that her resources in the oth- 
er direction were considerable, and Lord Steyne 
himself might have applauded when she was grad- 
ually led into mimicking some rich amateur who 
had pooh-poohed her pictures, or some intru- 
sive dame who had patronizingly inspected her 
humble cot. It could not quite be said of her 
that her wit lived to play, not wound; and vet, 
after all, what she got out of life was so moder- 
ate, and so many women would have found her 
way of existence dreary enough, that it was im- 
possible to grudge her these trifling indulgences. 

Inheriting her father’s love of the brush, shé 
had little of his talent; her portraits of friends 
were generally transferred by degrees to dark 
corners; but there existed an impression that 
she was a good copyist of Stuart’s pictures, and 
she was at one time a familiar figure in Boston, 
perched ona high stool, and copying those of his 
works which were transferred for safe-keeping 


from Faneuil Hall to the Art Museum.. On one 


| oceasion, it was said, she grew tired of the long 
years how old she was, and strangers placed her 
: 


process of copying, and took a canvas home with 
the eves unpainted, putting them in, colored to 
please her own faney,at Newport: Perhaps she 
invented this legend for her own amusement, for 
she never spared herself, and were she to read 
this poor sketch of her, would object to nothing 
but the tameness of its outlines. 7. W. i. 





JUNE WEDDINGS. 

i ger garden party can well be madea subsidiary 

of a June wedding, and one fair bride at least 
is to be married out-of-doors in a natural bower 
of leaves and blossoms, Where grounds are well 
enclosed, and where there is no danger of crowds, 
this must be very pretty. In“ God’s first temple” 
the vows may well be solemnized, An out-of- 
door wedding may be beautiful. 

The morals.of fashion should always be gov- 
erned by good taste; therefore nothing should be 
done which can in any way make the service 
light or ridiculous. However, if well managed, 
this out-ot-door wedding would be all the more 
lovely that the birds and the butterflies could 
come unbidden to the wedding, and the perfumes 
of flowers could, on their delicate wings, waft 
incense to the pride. 

Ata June wedding the dress of the bride should 
be of the thinnest and lightest material, If she 
has a great deal of real lace, let it be put over 
the thinnest white crape or gauze, and her veil 
should be pinned on so that it will not be too 
heavy on the head. Lace elbow sleeves are now 
the fashion, the sleeveless corsage being consid- 
ered vulgar.. Fortunately the white crapes are 
very beautiful, as is a certain white brocaded 
As for the bridemaids, they cannot have 
prettier dresses than white lace; the white dotted 
or imitation laces which can be washed make 
very pretty and not too expensive dresses, 

But the fashion for June weddings, especially 
in the country, is somewhat eccentric, and per- 
mits dresses of percale, brilliantine, muslin, and 
other summer material. . Round hats crowned 
with flowers and little bonnets are also in order. 
Nothing can be prettier than a bridal group ar- 
ranged by an artist so that every bridemaid 
makes a picture by herself. The old fashion of 
hiding a silver coin, a thimble, and a ring in the 
cake has been revived. The one who gets the 
ring will be first married; the one who gets the 
thimble is assured of single blessedness ; the for 
tunate possessor of the coin will have great 
wealth. 

The brides of June have some of them deter- 
mined to be married in their travelling dresses, 
and to start off immediately; but this is a pity 
As a woman presumably will never be married 
but once, she should be allowed the conventional 
wedding dress and veil, which is very certain to 
become a treasured memory. 

Young ladies who marry widowers sometimes 
consider it etiquette to be married in a bonnet 
and high dress. If they are not very young, this 
is perhaps better. 

In fact a day wedding with the bride in low 
neck and full evening paraphernalia, with her 
husband in decidedly evening costume, is one of 
those English anachronisms for which the French 
laugh at the Anglo-Saxon. However, it is the 
fashion, so it must be done. After her cards are 
out, the fiancée must not appear in public. This 
is another absurd regulation, but one on which 
society is very stringent. In asking aset of young 
ladies to be her bridemaids, the bride is general- 
ly actuated by feelings of relationship or friend- 
ship, although fashion and wealth often influence 
these invitations. Each bridemaid is expected to 
give a handsome present. The groom asks men 
of his own age and of his intimate acquaintance 
to be his ushers, and they must all be-unmarried 
men, of course, and must arrange matters at the 
chureh. 

If the ceremony is in the church, it should be 
filled with June flowers, and blossoms should be 
strewn for the bride to walk on. Musi¢ should 
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play softly through the preparatory half-hour 
when the family is being ushered to seats. The 
mother of the bride, her brothers and sisters, 
should precede her to the church, and be seated 
in pews before she enters, unless the mother is a 
widow and gives away the bride herself—a very 
touching and beautiful ceremony. In this case 
the bride’s mother precedes her in the procession, 
leaning on the arm of her son or near relative. 
After the ceremony, which should be conducted 
with great dignity and composure on all sides— 
for exhibitions of feeling in public are in the worst 
possible taste—the officiating clergyman shakes 
hands with the young couple and congratulates 
them. The bride takes her husband’s right arm, 
and they walk down the broad aisle. They drive 
home alone, or to the house where the reception 
is to be held. 

A young correspondent writes us that she is to 
be married, and that her own home is small, while 
her “‘intended” has a large house; she asks if 
it would be proper for her to be married at his 
house. 

Of course not. It is in all the laws of chival- 
ry, in all the history of “capture in early mar- 
riage rites,” that the groom goes for his bride 
to her home. The one exception of a Prince or 
a President must not be held to undo this. The 
bride of the Prince of Wales must be brought to 
him. Mr. Cleveland took the beautiful 
girl who has made his name so honorable to the 
White House to marry her ; 
renown can do this. They should be married at 
a chureh, and then the groom can carry his wife 
where he pleases, 

In a marriage at home the bride and g: 
stand under a canopy of flowers (a bell is a fa 
vorite shape), with the bridemaids on either side. 
The ushers take up the people to be presented, 
while the best man makes himself generally use- 
ful 
hostess for the moment, receiving after the bride. 
The rest of the family make themselves general- 
lv useful and agreeable, but every honor is con- 
ceded to the bride. 

If a wedding occur in the evening, or 
long twilight after seven o'clock of a fine 


young 


but no man of lesser 


oom 





The bride’s mother gives up her place as 


in the 
evel. 
ing, the 
and to 
evening 
without lining. These suits 
with broadcloth, and 
white 


groom should appear in evening dress, 

the dreadful heat of broadcloth, 

suits are now of Henrietta cloth, 
| 


ook 


avoid 
mace 
well 
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con 


equally 


are very much cooler, 


cravat with a frock-coat 


used to be 
sidered a dreadful sole cisin, only permitted to the 
clergy It is now worn, however, verv much for 
cleanliness, generally in the form of a Lord Stan- 
ley tie , and made of duc k, marseile cambrie. 


This must mitigate the sufferings of groom and 
ushers on a hot June day. 


The old of 


away; the usher takes his place. 


fashion 





ssed 
The best man 
-stands by his friend's side, 


yroomsman has T 
does work 
gives the ring, holds his hat, and pays the clergy- 
man, He then disappears, has no place in the 
bridal procession, gets to the house by himself, 


and 


and there makes himself generally useful, 
throws the slipper after the receding carria 

A bride frequently gives her bridemaids their 
dresse 8. If she 
what they shall 
bridemaids lockets and rings, with monogram 
and motto; 


loes not do this, she suggests 
wear, The groom gives the 
and to each of his ushers he gives a 
scarf or scarf-pin—something to remember the 
day—after the wedding reception A 
bride should never stand to receive more than an 
hour and a half; she retires to put on her trav- 


over, 


elling dress, which for June should be of some 
very light gray cloth as cool as possible; and with 


her hat on she comes down, throwing her bou- 


quet to be scrambled for. She meets the groom, 


who has changed his dress for a travelling suit, 





The horses, driver, and groom of the carriage in 
which they drive away should be all ornamented 
with white favors, Great care in throwing the 
rice after the carriage should be taken, as it has 
been known to frighten the horses. 

Amongst the Romans, June was considered the 
most propitious month for a wedding. Whether 
the marriage of Juno to Jove gave them any great 
reason to think so or not we cannot 
But they were true to the Queen of Heaven, and 
paid her all the honors. 

Nothing can be more lovely than a June wed- 
ding in England on a gveat estate, where the 
church is near the house, 


ascertait 


First come the sing- 
ing boys out of the church chanting an epithala- 
mium, They walk before the rector and his as- 
sistants, all robed in white, to the door through 
which the bride is Then of the 
house come the child bridemaids, seattering flow- 
then the stately grown-up bridemaids; then 
the bride on her father’s arm; then the 
strike up a new song, and precede the whole 
party to the church. After the ceremony the 
bride comes out first, and the girls of the Sun 
day-school, all dressed in white, precede her, with 
songs, to her door, scattering flowers; the rest of 
the party follow. And then the reception is held 
in her mother’s favorite room, generally where 
the old family portraits are hung. 

Travelling dresses for brides in Eng 
very elegant; velve satins, and embroidered 
cashmeres are used. But their climate is very 
much cooler and their railroad trains very much 
less dusty than ours. 
the bride in his own carriage to some neighbor- 
ing country-seat, where they spend the honey- 
moon. 

A fine carriage, with four horses, all decked 
with white favors, is a pretty sight; and when the 
happy groom and bride are in it, it is still prettier. 

There is something very fascinating about a 
June wedding, It is the very month for the 
softer emotions and the wedding journey. The 
honey-moon in our busy land is generally only a 
fortnight, as the groom has to “return to busi- 
ness”; but on this subject, as on the hour for the 
wedding, the bridal pair must take their own 
eweet will. In England the law reads:.‘‘ The rite 


to pass. out 
ers; 


bovs 


nd are 








The groom generally drives 








of marriage is to be performed between the hours 
of 8 a.m. and noon, upon pain of suspension and 
felony, with fourteen years’ transportation.” 

Here the groom is transported without any 
such terrible penalties; and he is less apt, we 
hope, to be drunk before mid-day or immediately 
after, as were his English ancestors, whose fond- 
ness for the cup led to this strange and offensive 
law. 





NEW YORK FASIIIONS. 


ENGLISH BLOUSES 





YNGLISH blouse-waists are the caprice of the 

4 present season, and will be found most com- 
fortable for summer They may be 
made of the material of the dress, or of some 
other fabrie that can be worn with various skirts 
of harmonizing Surah, pongee, India 
silk, lawn, and striped flannels are the fabrics 
most used for separate blouses, and there are 
also many of plain flannel for the country, for 
wearing with mountain, tennis, or vachting gowns, 
Moreover, they are made for dressy oce 


dresses. 


colors. 


ons of 





Sengaline, with gilt or silver galloon, or else of 
black or white lace, or of insertion, with ribbon 
or jet stripes. The old fashion of wearing Irish 
linen blouses was so comfortable that English 
women have returned to it, and they will proba- 
bly be in midsummer. For striped 
silk blouses the English tailors use undressed 


worn here 
silks that wash well, in narrow quarter- inch 
stripes of pale rose with green and cream-color, 
and finish them with green or rose sural collar, 
cuffs, and belt. For the more dashing striped 
surahs, broader stripes inch in 
breadth, are chosen in contrasting colors—blue 
with red, éeru with 


, an or more 


brown, fawn with blue or 
-and these have 


dots of the light color woven in the dark stripe. 


with red, and black with white 


These blouses are gathered basques made with- 
out lining, and are worn with a belt; in average 
sizes they extend below the belt a depth of six 
inches in front, four inches on the hips, and five 
in the 
around without other trimming. 


inches back, and are simply hemmed 


They may 
gathered all around the top next the standing 


be 


collar in three rows of shirring, or else they are 
gathered only in the middle of the front and back 
the The backs 
have a narrow side form, but the fronts are full 
and straight 


in one row just below collar. 
Both fronts and back are gather- 
ed or pleated in the middle at the waist line, this 
pleating or shirring being set on an inside belt 
ribbon, Surah waists or those of other opaque 
materials may have a yoke-like piece of silk lin- 
ing-serge set across inside the 


top, from = arm- 


holes to collar, to keep the garment in shape, 
thin white Vie- 
fronts have a broad 
box pleat for holding three stud-like buttons; if 
they are of flannel or if of surah they have a fly- 


fastening, 


but this is not added in lace or 





toria lawn blouses, 


front The sleeves have but one seam, 
and are full shirt sleeves attached to a wrist- 
band, and gathered in the armhole. The collar 
is a high standing band fastened by three hooks 
and eves, or else it is a turned-over Byron collar. 
The belt is of the material, two inches wide, eut 
lengthwise, that is, parallel with the selvage; it 
is hooked in front, but laps with a pointed end 
passing toward the left side, that may also have a 
strap over it. 


SAILOR BLOUSES, 

The sailor blouse differs from the silk blouse 
in being made without side forms in the back, 
and in having a deep sailor collar which is point- 
ed in front; the space left open at the throat is 
filled in with a white shirt-like plastron with a 
feather-stitched box pleat down the middle and 


This blouse is belted to wear 
t of the 
dress may if preferred cover all the lower part. 


a standing collar, 


extending below the belt, but the ski 


This garment is pretty in pale blue and white, or 
red 
the ’ 
and cuffs of white flannel merely finished on the 
edges with a row of stitehing. 


wid white, flannel in half-inch stripes, with 
sailor collar, belt, plastron, standing collar 


The sailor collar 
is made double of white twilled flannel - the deep 
cuffs are wide enough forthe hand to pass through, 
are lined with white twilled silk, and have mere- 
ly one row of stitching on the edge. The Freneh 
modistes are using percales in stripes of pink and 
white for similar blouses, and much feather stitch. 
ing is their trimming. 
DRESSY SUMMER WAISTS, 

Light blue, pink, or scarlet surah blouses are 
made with tucks at the top run by hand, and are 
worn in the afternoon and at home in the even- 
ing with skirts of black lace or net, éeru or cream 
lace, or else of surah combined with lace. 

INEXPENSIVE DRESSES. 

Inexpensive dresses for summer will be made 
of Victoria lawn, or of the barred muslins that 
are again in favor, with the belted blouse de- 
scribed above, and a full round gathered skirt of 
straight breadths from four to four and a half 
yards wide, These dresses, when worn with the 
end of the basque thrust under the skirt and 
completed by a soft wide sash, are similar to 
the Empire dress, and are little more than the 
house-maid dress so much worn a few years ago, 
A pointed yoke is added to the front of white 
nainsook waists, and this may be of embroidery, 


or else of clusters of tucks with insertion be- 
tween. White serge and soft white twilled flan- 
nel dresses have the belted blouse and straight 
skirt trimmed with wide white Hercules braid in 
which are crossbars of blue, red, yellow, or black 
threads ; two rows of this braid are around the 
skirt, while it serves to cover the belt, wrist- 
bands, and high collar. Ginghams, Chambéry, 
lawn, percale, and all washing fabrics are being 
made up with the blouse and gathered skirt, with 
perhaps a band of Hamburg insertion for the col- 
lar, belt, and cuffs; this simple design is easily 


| 
| 
| 
| 








laundried, and is becoming alike to large and to 
slender figures. 
PLEATED DRESSES. 

There are also seen on the streets dresses of 
fawn, gray, or brown wool with the entire skirt 
Jaid in pleats from belt to foot; in some of these 
e wide behind and narrower in 
front; in others they are alike all around,and only 
about an inch wide. These skirts 
without drapery, and are only very 
tended in the back. 


skirts the pleats ar 
are entirely 
slightiv ex 
of dark 
rah silks have the skirt in inch-wide pleats from 


Pretty dresses 


the top down all around, and 
at the back, on 


a wide sash drapery 
else long loops and ends of nay 
rower ribbon hang from the belt in 
front 
square voke down over the hips, and the full 
tucked at top and bottom. In other 
he front and breadths 
tucked from the belt to the knees, and fall thence 
breadths are full and 
straight, and the belted basque is tucked at the 
top to a point in front and back like a yoke, 
The accordion skirt, in pleats that extend and 
contract the wearer in the 
mohair dresses now so fashionable, in gray, dark 
A panellike breadth of 
accordion pleating, in white or 


d 


The belted waist is also pleated from a 


back ar 


sleeves 


ire 


surah skirts t side ire 


like a flounce; the back 


as moves, is seen 
bine, and fawn colors, 
some contrasting 
color, Is put in the front or sides of skirts of flow- 
ered or striped India silks. The cool India pon 
gees in their natural écru tints made up as 
belted } to with 
skirts, and are trimmed with feather-stitehing in 


are 


separate »plouses wear various 


brown, green, or red on the tucks, or else they 


are smocked around the neck and wrists, and the 


honev-comb stitchings are taken with colored 
silks; this fabric also forms pretty accordion 
pleats. 

ROUND BASQUES, DRAPERIFS, ETC. 


Round basques that spring over the hips, and 
extend evenly all around two or three inches be- 
low the waist, are worn again, and reeall the polka 
They are pretty for si 
waists of India silks or foulards, and are finished 
at 
puff, which is curved in and out ina shell-shaped 
frill, 
the front laid in fine pleats that forma V-shaped 
V the 


*, then the material is plain below, and 


waists of long ago. irred 





the lower edge by being turned under as a 


Other pretty waists for thin veilings hi 


ive 


voke, with the point of the reaching to 


waist line 
nearly covered 
the ported 
the plain back is sliehtly pointed, but has ne 
basque, and 


by two gros v1 tin ribbons coming 


from nb seam to the 





voke 


this extend ovet under tl 
This liked for 
mourning dresses as well as for colored ones 
As we 
ture of 


or 


drapery of the is 


Waist 


have said before, irregularity is a fea- 


the new draperies, as few skirts are 
draped alike on the opposite sides, and even the 
back drapery is laid in tlat pleats toward the left, 
with a single burnous fold or else shell-like jabot 


waves on the right. The deep cross folds that 


formerly caught up drapery on the back to en- 
I; ; 


large the tournure are now prohibited there, but 
are seen elsewhere, being taken upon one hip or 
1 front 


on both, and sometimes almost direetly it 
The modistes do not cut out over-skirts in a 


V 
alte 

it is finished at the foot, arranging them on the 
wearer best suits her stvle or her eaprice. 
Tucks lengthwise at the top or cross rows of shir- 


set fashion or in several pieces, but drape their 
several breadths over the foundation skirt 
as 
ring hold the fulness of the front or side breadths 
for either slight or stout figures. To avoid all 
stiffness and give a graceful effect is the object 
of all new drapery; with this intent, aprons are 
made long and slender with many curves: 
side breadths are festooned for slight figures, and 


, vet 
tucked or accordion-pleated for those who have 
large hips, while for all figures back breadths 
must be full, straight, and flowing, sometimes in 
lines, but caught 


pleats taken up in the side seams, 


broken never up with 


cross 


THE NAVAL CAPE. 

A new wrap called the naval eape will prob- 
ably rival tailor jacke ts for country wear, and es- 
pecially for vachting, as it is a graceful garment 
which is easily put offand on. It 


cout fitted easily to the figure, and half long, over 


sa sleeveless 


which is an officer's cape det p enough to fall be- 
low the waist and cover the arms, protecting them 
without crushing the sleeves of the gown beneath 
The cape is attached down the middle seams of 
the back, but falls elsewhere in loose picturesque 
style. It is made up of dark navy blue serge 
braided with black, or else it is all white and gold, 
the gold braid bordering the cape and eoat of 





white serge, and forming large flowered corner- 
pieces in back and front both on the cupe and 
For yachting, a navy eap with 
visor is made to mateh the cape, and these caps 


the longer coat. 





and capes are to be worh on land as well as at 
The milliners 
already vie with the hatters and tailors in 
the caps prettily, and ingenious amatet 


sea during the coming summer, 


shaping 


ws can 
easily copy them in wide twilled serge of red, 
blue, or cream white, covering the visor as well 


as the crown with the serge, 


GLOVES, 


Gloves with full-dress toilettes are of 
plain Suéde in mousquetaire stvle, either cream 
white, tan, or black. With visiting and carriage 
toilettes the choice is for buttoned gloves with 
corded backs, either of Suéde or glacé kid; these 
are tan, gray, or black, and are fastened by four 
large gilt buttons. For general wear and for 
service are American gloves made in the English 
styles with “drawn s sewed like harness 
to show the edges of the leather; these come in 
both dressed and undressed kid—tan, lemon, 
brown, gray, or black—with wide silk stitching 
on the back in self-color or in black, with four 
gilt buttons fastening the wrists. Gray gloves 
are worn with gray dresses, also with blaek lace 


worn 








Aliis, 


and with blue gowns, but tan shades remain in | the libretto. 
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SOME REMEMBRANCES 
OF AUTHORS. 
By EDWARD E. HALE. 
L 

{ge reader is to skip this paper, 

unless he is entirely at leisure. 
For I should not write it if I were 
not entirely at leisure. The only 
excuse for the existence of the re- 
membrances on paper is this. I 
finished, six hours ago, a historical 
work, of interest to me, which has 
occupied a good deal of my time for 
the last four or five years. I have 
since breakfast sent to the printers 
the last word of the last appendix 
of the last volume of the book, 
which is perhaps the most impor- 
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Fig. 1.—Jacket ror Boy From 8 








Fig. 2.—Trovusers ror Boy rrom 8 


ceive on Monday. But I? Had 
I other work todo? Clearly not. 
Why not read the Magazine and 
see if it is as good as its wont? 
So I lay back on the lounge; I call- 
ed my baby, and bade him spread 
dear Mrs. Reed’s afghan over me, 
and he did so.. N.B.—Dear reader, 
my baby weighs 180 pounds, is six 
feet two inches high, runs his mile 
in five minutes thirteen seconds, 
and expects to in five minutes 
without seconds. He bade me 
good-by and departed. 

And I found, to my joy, that 
marvellous picture of Kinglake, 
and that the leading article was 


by our good friend R. R. Bowker, 


To 10 Years otp.—[fee Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, IX., Figs. 58-60, 


To 10 Years oLp.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. 1X., Figs. 61-67. 






of these lines, then, 
as he lies extended 
in the beloved chaise 
longue, which is, in 
this room, a syno- 
nym of complete 
leisure, the mail of 
the eleven o’clock 
delivery is brought 
in. The eleven 
o’clock delivery 
brings the May 
number of Harper. 

And as Darioleta 
handed to me the 
Harper, after she 
had cut off the cov- 
er, she said, “If 
there were not oth- 
er work to do, one 
would be glad to 
read this.” Alas! 
she had other work 
to do, and began 
writing to a world 
of friends, the let- 
ters for me to sign, 
which they will re- 


tant book, in a 
historical sense, 
with which I 
shall ever trou- 
ble any reader. 
Now, when one 
has been en- 
gaged in such 
an enterprise as 
that, there comes 


\\ 


AK \\ 


a curious sense 
of freedom, 
which is rather 
different from 
any other experi- 
ence of the life 
of a man whose 
duty holds him 
often to the pen. 
He has other 
dreams, perhaps, 
of what he is go- 
ing to do, but on 
that particular 
ct ye yon med Bopice ror Reception TorLetre. 

harness. ; For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 36-49. 





Fig. 2.—Bratpep Crevior CostuMg, 
Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For diagram and description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—ComBinaTION PLAIN AND 
Srrivep Woo. Costume.—Back. 
See Fig. 1.—{For pattern and descrip- 


tion see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-15.) To the writer 


EMBROIDERED INKSTAND. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 34. 











Simor Cottar or Emprompery AND Lace. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 33. 








Fig. 1.—Comsination Piain anp Srripep Woot Costume. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-15. [ 


Fig. 1.—Brarwep Curvior Costume.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.} 


Empromwerep CoLtar Box. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


For design and description see Supplement, No. VL, Fig. 35. 
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Fig. 1.—Bopicr ror Casn- Fig. 2.—Ciora Jacket witn VEst. Fig. 3.—Bopice ror SitK 


MERE COSTUME. For pattern and description see Sup- Dress. 
For description see Suppl. plement, No. IL, Figs. 16-25. For description see Suppl. 


and of course I read it through at the instant. The 
first sense was of obligation to him, and the second of 
wonder that even with his extraordinary resources he 
could collect so many notes of what we all want to 
know, and could write them out so briefly, yet so fully; 
so compactly, yet so as to interest us to the end. The 
second thought was this: “ But all this interests me 
more than it will interest younger people. And why ? 
Why, but because I have lived in the generation in 
which these men have worked; in my poor way I have 
walked at their side. Half these pictures recall the day 
or the place where I first met the man or the woman. 

“Is it possible, dear boy,” I said to myself—‘ is it 
possible that, at the April and juvenile age of sixty-six, 
you are so old that you also have reminiscences? Are 
you so advanced in authorship that you can write ‘ Me- 
moirs ?’ 

“Let us see. Here, by good chance, is the lap tab- 
let which I gave to myself as a Christmas present last 
December, Harpers had sent mea check just in time. 
That blessed care which watches over this room has 
filled the inkstand. See, here is a writing-book, and 
here is somebody’s stub-pen, not mine. Let us write 
some reminiscences of authors.” 








Brawwep Piain anp Crossparrep Woo. Costume. Coat For Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD.—Back AND Front. FLANNEL Morninc Gowy, 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs, 26-32. For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIIL, Figs. 50-5 
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Dear Matthew Arnold! Since towker read his 


nroofs the keen eve has closed, the quick step Is 
led. and we who listened, we who protested, 

e who sympathized, are hushed, because “ Mat- 
thew Arnold is dead.’ In sheer exuberance of 


pirits because he was to see his dear daughter 
next day, as young as when he went “skirmish- 
ing” with his father,* he did what that father 
would have done—-took one bovish leap, which 


started some valve wrong in that heart which al- 


wavs beat so stouth , und so * Matthew Arnold is 





aead 

Ah me! Ilis father’s portrait hangs opposite 
meas it has hung opposite me in my work for 
fifty years. J was twenty-four when Stanley's 
Life of Arnold started me with a new impulse, 


e thoughtful young men and wo- 
J told Matthew Arnold how long 
and he was very pleasant 


With him 


aus it started allt 
men of my ting 
I had had this picture, 


in memories of Rugby and his father, 


my acquaintance began in a curious way, There 
had been in the “ Contributors’ Club” of our dear 
Atantie what I thought rather a snobbish arti- 


cle That is to sav, it was one of those articles, 
dear reader, of which you and I read so many, in 
ch callow young countrymen of ours, who 

e not looked five miles bevond the nest in the 
orchard where they were born, begin to chirp 
twitter about that great America which 
reads evervthing and attempts everything, and 
of which these nest-birds know nothing. Well, 
I went for the author, who is to this moment un- 


own to me; I wrote another article, and I told 


him what was what, in no mild terms. I paid 
} compliments, at the same time, to many 
friends, Mr. Howells and Mr. James among the 
rest, and by wav of being quite fair, to Mr. At 
nold rather mildly, I told them all that America 
was rather a large subject, and that, before they 


wrote much more about it, they had better know 
It mee 
We 


h better than they did 

somebody, I do not know who, sent my 
article to Mr, Arnold, and he honored it 
with an elaborate reply, in the Nineteenth Con- 
tu ] believe, The article was published when 
I was in London, and I bought it. I paid a good 
} crown for that number of the journal, and 
] 1 But I found Paris and 
i Madrid and the Alhambra more at- 


it in mv Gladstone, 


Peviile an 
tractive, and I had never cut a page of the maga- 
vine nor read a word of it when, months after, 
1 same dear Bowker asked me in London if I 
saw what Arnold said of America, and I hunted 
the bottom of the bag and there was the re- 
piv. Simply that he knew much more of Amer- 
ica than | did, or anybody else could. But this 
was said very nicely and well, 
When he came here, two vears after, and I 


met him personally, 1 told him that it was I who 


had advised him, and that I gave him the same 





still He was wholly open to it now, and 

quite willing to confess, as they all are, that, as 
y Lord Salisbury says, they have not a big 
enough map when they read of America; and 
Jovally and sedulously he set himself to learn 
what he now saw he had not known before. Jn 
the first place, he did not know how to speak in 
public when he came here. The first night he 
found he did not know how, 


was in public he 
a yently, carefully, and successfully he set 
himself to learn, I told him then that if I could 
send him to two hundred and fifty colleges to 
each of them that first lecture, which 
is practically a sermon from the text, “* The wis- 
dom from above is first pure,” I would do so. 1 
wish I could have done it. As it happened, I fol- 
lowed close upon him in one lecturing tour—I 
spoke the week after he did—and I had many a 
to see how rightly and well he affected 
many a hearer who will remember his presence 
and his words forever. 


vi al 


deliver in 


Chance 


I wonder if it will do now to tell the story of | 


‘is dress-coat. It shows so well how these dear 


} 
English cousins of ours make mistakes if they 


possibly can, And dear Matthew Arnold was 
reaily not to blame. He was at New Padua, at 
the university, He was staying at the house of 


hemistocles, most amiable and best bred of di- 
The thermometer was 
it sometimes is in Boothia 
Felix, most lovely of peninsulas. Arnold came 
down-stairs for the lecture in a dress-coat, his 
Themis- 
“Dear Mr, Arnold,” he 


I am not sure if the hall will be warm. 


plomatists and presidents. 


»~ below zero, as 


breast open, and with a white necktie. 
tocles was most kind. 
Band, * 
You will really be exposed if you are dressed so 
lightly, and no one will mind if you wear a frock- 
coat.” So Mr. Arnold his costume. 
What followed? Why, of course, that two days 
after, when he had had such a sleigh-ride by the 
side of Igloolik as never man had before, with 
McPherson driving, they came to the train which 
was to take him to the State capital: it is named 
Clarendon, is it not? Of course he went just as 
he was—had Themistocles said dress was 
of no account? Of course Satan ordered that 
that elegant Lady Fauntleroy, who is only not 
the Duchess of Sutherland, opened her palace at 
Clarendon for a reception to all the University of 
Alaska, and all the government of the State—a 
party of the gravest, the grandest, and the best. 
of course poor Mr. Arnold had to go, “ accoutred 
as he was.” And of course the Clarendon Argus 
of the next day said he came in the shirt in which 
he had travelled for a week. And of course this 
was not true, 

He always spoke to me in the pleasantest ways 
of his American travel. He confessed, as he con- 
fessed afterward in print, that every day he learn- 
cd something new which was worth learning. 

I rate the value of his work on the young 
men and young women of our time very highly. 
Naturally I think first of what he has done for 
religion. He has made men love their Bibles as 
not the preachers could do. People knew that 
here was not any counsel retained for the de- 
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* See Stanley's Life of Matthew Arnold to see what 
he meant by “ skirmishing.” 
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fence. What he said they believed. To an ac- 
complished critie of the Old Testament what he 
said involves very little that is new, if you please. 
But remember, dear Dr. Dryasdust, that nobody 
but a poet can criticise poets. Remember that 
the prophets are poets, and such poets as we do 
not often have. And then perhaps you will not 
wonder that this dashing adventurer has made a 
thousand people enjoy Isaiah for one who ever 
so much as opened your book on the Hebrew 
Canon, 

Mr. Arnold had something to do with schools 
under the English national establishments.  (Pi- 
, Who is on the other side of the room, 
takes down the Men of the Tone, and says he was 
“ Lay Inspector,” whatever that is.) This gave 
him, what his father’s son would have had 
way, a practical interest even in the details of 
school education: and he lost no moment, when 
he was here, of informing himself in that affair. 
Observe, dear reader, that he had the great gift 
that he never wrote unless he thought he had 
something to say, and then what he wrote—well, 
you know how short it was, and crowded how 
full. 

The picture of him is excellent, as are all the 
pictures in Mr. Bowker’s article, as far as I can 
judce. 

The other Arnold, Edwin Arnold, I do not 
know, though I believe I was of counsel about 
the first American reprint of the Light of Asia, 
by our good friends Roberts Brothers. This is 
those books which made its fame in 
America, and which Atmerica taught England 
For the encouragement of jour- 
nalists,as we are all of their craft, let me say 
that Arnold’s father-in-law, Mr. Channing, told 
me that Arnold wrote that marvellous poem in 
one summer, while he was doing his regular daily 
work on the Daily News. 1 am bold enough to 
say that the poem probably owes its “ go”—what 
I believe they eall its élan—to being written in 
this fashion, though that is a horrible thing to 
say to young authors, 

I shall, by-the-way, have no other chance to 
say in print that J] have traced all but one of 
the stories in the Light of Asia to their origi- 
nals, either in the Wheel of the Law or in other 
Buddhist authorities, even back to the queer 
medieval Latin novel to which we owe it that 
Buddha was, by an aecident, made a saint of the 
Church of Rome. But one, the story of Sujata 
and Buddha, as told here, | suppose to have been 
Mr. Arnold’s addition. It is pure Christianity, 
and as such differs in its essence from pure 
Buddhism, 

I] wonder if all readers of this generation know 
what Cousin said of Buddhism in his lectures: 
“At this point 1 should speak of Buddhism. I 
do not, because 1 know nothing of them. We 
will proce ed to”—so and so. 

This was in a public course in Paris sixty 
No woman in Boston would dare say 
quite that thing now. 

But I must not be tempted from Harper. 

[ro BE OONTINUED.] 
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NEW DISCIPLINE AT ROCK 
SPRING. 
By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 


“T rather tell you what is to be feared 
Than what I fear.”"—Julius Cesar. 
I. 
\ R. THOMAS TUSSER, who it seems had 
ri, native toughness sufficient to survive some 
hard experiences in childhood, lived to be the 
author of a right good Georgic, which he styled 
He 
had been a pupil of St. Paul’s School, London, 
whence he was sent to Eton College. Feeling, 
after some years, as if he might afford to be 
somewhat merry over the recollection, he thus 
described a little scene between himself and 
Nicholas Udall, the head-master: 
“From Paules I went, 
To Eton sent, 
To learn straighte waies the Latin phrases, 
Where fifty-three stripes given to me 
At once I had: 
The fault but small, 
Or none at all. 
It came to pass thus beat I was. 
Sce, Udall, see, 
The mercie of thee 
To me, poore lad.” 

The discipline of English schools came along 
with other institutions into this country with our 
forefathers, but none except old people or those 
who are growing old can tell of its varied enormi- 
ties. The following brief story is meant to de- 
scribe « scene or two wherein, apparently from 
accidental circumstances, that discipline, in a 
country school in Georgia many years ago, be- 
came suddenly much modified. 

The Rock Spring Academy had been started 
with hope of its being a marked improvement 
upon the country (commonly ealled Old Field) 
schools, for whose betterment something, nobody 
knew precisely what, had been long supposed to 
be needed. The community had become thickly 
settled and prosperous. Several well-to-do plant- 
ers, recognizing the importance of giving to their 
children higher instruction than in their pioneer 
existence they had been able to get, built an 
academy near a spring that issued from beneath 
a large granite bowlder. In all respects save 
one the school prospered, having in the first term 
sixty, and opening the second with seventy-five 
pupils, of both sexes, ranging from seven to 
twenty years of age. The master, educated quite 
above the average (which is not saying very 
much), had not succeeded in establishing a dis- 
cipline that was fully up to so many needs and 
responsibilities. 

Tt was a period when a change gradually and 
ind ‘finitely was coming upon the minds of peo- 
ple, even in rural districts, regarding that dogma 
of immemorial prevalence that education could 
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be imparted best, if not only, by the hickory, the 
ferule, and the fist, with an occasional substitu- 
tion of the milder penances of standing on one 
foot upon a stool, climbing a smooth pole, or 
crawling among the rounds of the master’s chair ; 
and thoughtful minds were beginning to indulge 
the hope that a more reasonable regimen might 
be found and inaugurated. But the man who 
led off at Rock Spring, apparently convinced that 
it was wise to hold to the great Apostle’s counsel, 
to become all things to all men, undertook to 
gauge his discipline to all tastes, applying the 
old weapons of warfare to the children of those 
who yet adhered to the heroic treatment, and 
contining himself to the mildly persuasive with 
the rest. Signs of failure appearing during the 
first term were multiplied in the beginning of 
the second. When it was noised outside that 
several large boys recited lessons only when they 
pleased, and hindered others when they pleased 
from the study of theirs, the attendance of pupils 
began to fall off, and the teacher was notified by 
the president of the Board of Trustees that unless 
he made a change in his rule he would be evicted. 
He did make a change; but it was too late. Es- 
saying one day to put the hickory upon a big boy 
named Thomas Aiken, who had behaved outra- 
geously, the latter resisted, and with the help of 
comrades dragged him to the Spring Branch, gave 
him a ducking, and otherwise so maltreated him 
that, feeling himself to have been ruined by such 
discomfiture, he took his departure forthwith. 

At this juncture a young man named Samuel 
Cox, tall, slight, of not more than one-and-twenty 
years, was beginning to meditate a change of the 
vocation which he bad followed for a year with 
slender success. A graduate of the State College, 
he had been admitted to the bar, and kept an 
office at the court-house of his native county, 
which adjoined that in which Rock Spring Aecad- 
emy was situate. Thus far he had made neither 
money nor professional reputation. Modest he 
was—too much so for a lawyer—and fond, though 
not to great excess, of amusement, especially 
hunting and fishing. His smal! property seemed 
likely to be exhausted before very long, and he 
began to suspect that he had made a mistake in 
choosing the law for his profession. In this 
state of mind it bethought him one Saturday 
afternoon to pay a visit to his uncle, a thriving 
planter, who, now aged, dwelt ten miles or so 
from the court-house.. This gentleman had been 
guardian to the youth, both of whose parents had 
deceased during his childhood. 

“Law don’t suit me, somehow, Uncle Jack.” 

It was after supper, and they were sitting in 
the piazza on the mild August night. 

“ Maybe vou don’t suit the law, Sam,” answer- 








ed the uncle, bluff as he was affectionate and 
fond. “What people call suiting has got two 
sides to it: I found that out long ago.” 
“Perhaps I would have been nearer the truth 
to put it that way. At all events, i¢ doesn’t seem 
to suit me, and that’s enough for me to know. | 
But what to go at next I’m bothered to find out. | 
I know I'd never make a doctor, and I doubt if | 
I’m fit for a farmer, even if I hadn’t spent most 
of my little property in trying to prepare myself | 
} 
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for something different.” 

“Why not go to school-keeping ?” 

“My Lord, uncle !” 

“Well, now, boy, it may be my Lord, and it 
mayn’t; I won’t say which. But one thing cer- 
tain, you’ve spent about a third of your prop'ty | 
im your education, and a good chunk of thie bal- | 
ance in trying to make that of some use to you. | 
I’m blamed if Z wouldn’t make it count some- 
where; either— You don’t feel like you was cut 
out for a preacher, do you, Sam? Because, if 

” 
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“ Dear Lord! no, uncle,” he answered, laughing, 
vet not without some sadness. ‘ But school- 
keeping !—the last, the very—” 

“Now stop, Sam; stop right there.” 

The young man’s repugnance was natural. The 
schools were stages whereon had been enacted 
scenes which, if now accurately described, would 
seem incredible to those who have never known 
them nor their likes. Their multiform drolleries 
in the midst of unlicensed despotism were re- 
membered with feelings mingled of fun, disgust, 
and resentment. Hardly any young man of edu- 
cation, native to that region, but would have felt 
himself degraded by adopting a profession most 
of whose practitioners had been objects of the 
ridicule and contempt of thoughtful persons. 
Within a few years past, however, to some of the 
villages had come educated teachers from the 
Northern, particularly the New England, States, 
and they had succeeded in building up large and 
highly respectable schools, some of them having 
attained high reputation. 

The uncle called attention to these, and then 
mentioned the vacancy at Rock Spring. 

“Why, Uncle Jack, I’m told that they have 
over there the wildest set of boys in the whole 
country, and that a parcel of them, led by a young 
giant named Tom Aiken, actually drove away the 





last teacher. I was surprised to hear that about 
the boy, for he has a sister named Emily whom 
I met several times in the school vacation which 
she spent at her aunt’s in town, and a more sweet- 
tempered, lovely girl I don’t remember ever to 
have seen. If I were to undertake a school—for 
which, by-the-way, I don’t feel as if I had any 
sort of qualification—it seems to me that I'd bet- 
ter begin anywhere else than at Rock Spring, with 
its antecedents.” 

“T heard about that, and I didn’t feel a bit 
sorry for that school-marster. Instead of laying 
down his rules like them Vermont fellows, that 
know what fo lay down, and then let nobody alter 
’em, like them Medes and Persians that the Bible 
tells about, without being took holt of and dragged 
over the coals, big and little, that fellow, they tell 
me, had some rules for some and other rules for 
Uothers, and sticking to none with none of ’em; 
and so some of them big chaps, when he went to 
firing away on one of ’em, after it got too late, 


they whirled in and give him his walking papers. 
But Sam Cox, I haven’t been a-thinking but what 
you're another kind of stuff from such as that, 
to be willing to be drove off, just dry so, from a 
lawful business, Now suppose you had been fit- 
ter for the law, or, by blood, suppose you hadn’t, 
and a man, or two men, or, as to that, a whole 
camp-meeting of ’em, were to come to your office 
and ordered you out, would you have done it ?” 

“Certainly not, sir. I should have answered 
their insolence as it deserved, and driven them 
off.” 

“Aha! I knew it! What your father ’d have 
done. Well, that’s about what them yearling 
boys done with that school-marster, and he weren't 
any more of a man than to let’em run over him. 
If it had been me, and if I hadn’t knew B from 
Bullsfoot about books, I should have seen them 
chaps through, and been with ’em till now, if 
alive.” After a brief pause he resumed thus: 
“The fact of the business is, Sam, you've got to 
do something, as you can see for yourself. You've 
tried law, and that seems like a flash in the pan. 
You've got a good education. Your father—I 
loved him like I did myself, Goda’mighty bless 
his soul !—he told me, when he made his will ap- 
pointing me guardeen for you, to give you a good 
education if it took all the prop’ty he had to 
leave you, and it looks like all that money spent 

and all that prip’ration oughtn’t to éount for just 
nothing, bedad. Well, to my opinion, you wouldn't 
make any better farmer than you’ve made law- 
yer. Farming, to amount to anything, a man 
have to have enigy, which if it’s in you, I’ve never 
seen it come out of you. What you’ve cared for 
always, besides of hunting and fishing, is books, 
and books have got to be your mainest tools in 
gitting a living, and them same opinions your fa- 
ther helt, what made him tell me what he did 
about sending you to school and college. People 
have already been a-whispering that you, who've 
had the best education of any of the whole breed 
of Coxes, it’s a pity you're so long in doing any- 
thing to show for it, and I'll be just dadfetchit, 
so to speak, if J didn’t. As for school-keeping 
suiting or not suiting, you don’t know how that 
"Il be without trying it. There isn’t any manner 
of doubt but what them Northern men that have 
come down here and took up with the business, 
some of ’em have got to be regular professors in 
college, and some have gone from their school to 
the law, and there isn’t one of ’em that isn’t mak- 
Ing a good name for himself,” 

No more was said upon the subject that night. 
Samuel Cox, though dreamy and rather inactive, 
yet had a man’s sense of manful responsibilities, 
He greatly loved and respected his uncle, and so, 
after much reflection as he lay awake in bed, he 
determined to apply for the headship of Rock 
Spring, and thus he announced the next morning. 
The spplication was successful, although the 
trustees were doubtful—and through their presi- 
dent, Mr. Hundley, so warned the applicant—of 
his ability to control the turbulent elements in 
the task he was about to assume. 

“IT got to be plain ’ith you, Mr. Cox, and tell 
you we has some oudacious bad boys in this 
neighborhood ; that is, 1] mean, mischeevious and 
up to all sorts o’ pranks, and they'll be shore to 
try you, and fact is, you do look monst’ous mild 
an’ spindlin like.  Howbeever, the case, as it now 
stand, we'll have to take somebody, au’ we’ve kin- 
cluded to let you set in an’ try it.” 

Many were the suggestions of the uncle when 
his nephew returned and informed him of what 
had been done and said. Insensible to fear him- 
self, he could not but regret the softness of spirit 
which he feared might not be able to cope with 
the set of whom Mr. Hundley had spoken in such 
monitory language. 

“If the concern of the whole business, Sam, 
the way it’s in general been worked by such 
school-marsters a3 have kept schools in the coun- 
try, if it weren’t such a eternal mess of confound 
bamboozling, it wouldn't be so plaguy trouble- 
some to manage it. The evhool-marsters I’ve 
knew, instead of trying to make scholars like ’em, 
and behave theirselves right because they ought, 
they were always a-watching’em, and a-catching 
up, sometimes the wrong ones at that, and barg- 
ing away at ’em right and left, which it isn’t sel- 
dom a grown person's worth while to be bother- 
ing to find out all the mischief young people will 
do, and the more, bedad, the more they know 
they’re watched, because they despise, just like 
grown people, to be everlasting dogged, so to 
speak ; and as for the way that some school-mar- 
sters have of making some of his scholars do his 
watching, I never believed in it, because it makes 
a bov mean, or it makes him a coward, which 
leads to the same. If I was a school-marster—of 
course not without a education for the above— 
I'd try to let my scholars know that I did not, so, 
jesso, look on ’em as a passel of godforsakened 
sons 0’ guns that weren’t worth the powder and 
shot ’twould take to kill ’em; but, for their par- 
ents’ sake and—and—and so forth; but J know 
nothing about the business. Go on, boy, and do 
the best you can find out how. In all events, 
Sam, I sha’n’t be expecting to hear you’re drove 
off, for such as that don’t run in the Cox tribe. 
Bedad, I don’t know but what the best thing 
could happen for some of ’em to make a dead set 
at you the first day, and so make you feel like 
showing ’em, and showing yourself to boot, the 
stuff you made out.” 

“Yes,” soliloquized the old man, as Samuel 
was riding on his way to Rock Spring, “if he’s 
got the sperrit of his father, though he were a 
mild person, just like Sam, they needn’t try to 
drive him off.” 


IL. 


The new teacher was to board with Mr. Hund- 
ley, who dwelt about half a mile from the acade- 
my. This gentleman felt it to be his duty to 
administer very many precautionary suggestions. 

“T wish to gracious, Mr. Cox, you weren’t quite 





so mild and spindly like. Ef them boys could 
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see you was ekal to handlin’ of ’em, I shouldn't 
have the anexity I has. Howbeever, them boys 
obleeged to know they ain’t the heads o’ this 
whole community o’ people, and I thought ’'d go 
along with you a Monday mornin’, and open on 
’em with them few priminary remarks as the 
president o’ the Board o’ Trustees o’ the Rock 
Spring Maled and Femaled Ecademy. They'd be 
bound to respect me, no deffunce what they mout 
think of your mild and spindly—ah—kinditions 
and ’comp’ishments, I may say.” 

“If you do not object, Mr. Hundley,” answered 
Cox, “I'd rather go alone. I feel that it is best 
to face singly the music, whatever it is to be.” 

“All right. I jes kineluded I'd fling out the 
siggestion. Mayby it’s best to open up ‘ith as 
stiff a-upper lip as possible. Some of ’em there'll 
be certain to feel what you made out of.” 

About sixty pupils were convened, The new 
master, after hanging his hat upon a peg near a 
window, advanced to a chair near the fireplace, 
and seating himself, made a brief address, ap- 
pealing earnestly to his pupils’ sense of all their 
duties. » He was very much embarrassed. © Yet 
his sincerity of purpose enabled him to speak 
with some freedom and emphasis... The forenoon 
was spent in organizing classes. The following 
is part of a conversation between him and Thomas 
Aiken: 

“Your name is— ?” 

“ Aiken—Tom Aiken, the hame I go by.” 

“What have you been studying, Thoms 

“ Little of first one thing and then another; no 
great shakes of none of ’em.” 

“ What do you propose to take up now ?” 

‘*Whatever comes to hand—ciphering and 
such.” 

“ T suppose, at your age, you'd feel like getting 
on fast as possible ?”’ 

“Oh, I’m inno great hurry.” 

While the girls were out at the afternoon re- 
cess, after the teacher had occupied several min- 
utes with a class at the black-board that was on 
a Stage at the farther end of the room, he return- 
ed to his seat, on which, after the girls had re- 
turned, he sat. Leaning backward, a tack, that 
had been so placed as to project its point from 
one of the upper slats, pierced deep into one of 
his shoulders, inflicting extreme pain. . As he in- 
stantly: rose, with a cry, there was loud laughter 
among the boys. His face, already flashed, crim- 
soned at this insult. The girls looked staringly 
around, vaguely inquiring the cause of it all. 
Mr. Cox for a moment looked at the school, 
then turning, walked, with what appeared an. un 
certain step, toward the window near which: his 
hat was hanging, and stood looking out. Some 
blood had oozed through his thin summer cloth- 
ing. When Emily Aiken saw that, she rose, went 
quickly to the chair, where, ascertaining what had 
been done, she stood several moments, until Mr. 
Cox turned again. 

“Mr. Cox,” she said, her face red as his had 
been shortly before, “I want to tell you that the 
girls in this school have made up their minds 
that, if they can help it, the boys shall not break 
it up. I don’t know who had the meanness to 
hurt you in that way; but I know that it was 
done in order to see if you were a man that would 
submit to such conduct. I beg you, for myself 
and the other girls, and the little boys, not to 
give up your place, as some of these big rough 
creatures are determined to make you do if they 
can. - For—for—for God’s sake, Mr. Cox, don’t 
go away and leave us!” 

Then she covered her face with her hands, and 
was, led by one of her mates back to her seat. 
The teacher took out his handkerchief and dried 
his eyes (for he had been weeping), then came 
back, removed carefully the tack, and taking out 
his purse, put it into it. By this time his face 
had become composed, and he said: “I will ex- 
cuse the girls from school to-morrow, meaning 
to devote that day exclusively to the boys.: I wish 
them, the boys I mean, to be present as soon as 
the school is opened. You are now dismissed.” 
As the girls were filing out he called to Emily 
Aiken, to whom, when she came up, he said: 
“Miss Aiken, I thank you for your very kind 
words. I have no idea of leaving you all, at least 
just now.” 

“Oh, I'm so glad, Mr. Cox !” she said, heartily, 
and passed on. ‘“ Tom,” she said to her brother, 
as they were on their way home, “I do hope that 
you had nothing to do with what I call as perfect 
a piece of meanness as I ever saw. I don’t’ask 
you to tell me who did it, but I would like to 
know, if you can tell, what it was done for, when 
the man had not even said a word to deserve it.” 

“Tt was done,” he answered, sullenly, “to let 
him know that he needn’t undertake to run over 
everybody in that school as some of ’em does, 
Still nobody expected the thing to hurt him as 
bad-as it did. My! didn’t he jump!” 

“Tt was a shame, a crying shame, and it was 
worse to laugh at him. I thought when he first 
went to the window where his hat was hanging 
that he was about toleave. But when he turned 
I.saw.that he wasn’t afraid.” 

“And a sight you was, standing up there and 
talking so before the whole school !” 

She made no answer, for she was already re- 
gretting that she had thus given way to her feel- 
ings. 

When Mr. Cox had reached Mr. Hundley’s front 
gate, a little boy, whose home was further on, and 
who had been waiting for him, said, in a low tone, 
“Mr. Cox, I can tell you who put that tack in 
your chair.” 

“Was it you 

“No, sir; no, str.” 

“Did the one who did, ask you to tell me?” 

“No, sir. Jat he didn’t.” 

“Did you say to him that you intended to tell 
me ?” 

‘“Why, no, sir. Tat I didn’t.” 

“ Well, then, do you go on home, and mind you, 
don’t you mention to anybody what you have said 
to me.” 
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“Cur’ousest school-marster ever J went any- 
whar to school,” muttered the urchin as he 
moved away. 

Mr. Hundley was much concerned at the report 
of his children. “I’ve got to go to that ’cade- 
my,” he said, in a threatening tone. 

“My dear sir,” answered quickly his boarder, 
“T hope not. I beg not.” 

“ But, Mr. Cox, I’m the president o’ the Board 
o Trustees ; and besides, them boys know they 
daresn’t—” 

“True, sir, and doubtless they would respect 
you as they should.- But you see, sir, J, unfor- 
tunate as it may prove to be, am, nominally at 
least, at the head of the school, and if it is to be 
governed at all, it must be by myself. There 
are some elements more unruly than I had even 
imagined ; but it is perhaps lucky that the issue 
is ‘made so soon, and just asitis. But I aim per- 
fectly satisfied that I should not have any help 
in meeting it. «To-morrow will show if I am ade- 
quate to it,” 

“Very well; work your own files. - I thought 
a-bein’ of the presi-dext— Howbeever, as you 
say, you’re the head o’ the school, and—my 
laws!.I do wish, jes for the time a-bein’, you 
mind, Mr. Cox, you weren’t so mild and spindly 
like. Howbeever, do the best you can.” Then 
he ceased, and turned mournfully to another 
subject. 

Every boy was in his place when Mr. Cox ar- 
rived the next morning.’ On his way he had 
gotten a cube of wood some eight inches in 
dimensions. - After bidding all a good-morning, 
he took the tack with which he had been pierced, 
and thrust it through a small-bit of-white paper 
into the-block, and said, “I have put into this 
wood the tack that was fixed in my chair yester- 
day.” Then he walked to the stage, and laid it 
on the edge, the mark fronting: the fireplace at 
the hither end. Returning, he drew from one of 
his pockets a pistol, and taking aim, fired. The 
wood slid rapidly backward several feet. 

“Will one of you little boys do me the favor 
to go and see how nigh I came to the mark ?” 

A boy went, and immediately on reaching the 
spot answered, “ You've driv’ her in, plump and 
squar’,”” 





Then another bit of paper was put upon the 
orifice, and drawing forth another pistol, he sent 
its bullet straight after its predecessor. After 
this he laid the weapons, without reloading, upon 
the mantel. Then he addressed the school with 
many words, some of which were as follows: 

“T have done what you have seen for the pur- 
pose of letting the large boys in this school be 
convinced that Iam a man whom there might be 
some risk in maltreating without just cause, see- 
ing that I know how to defend myself. I have 
never fought with another in all my life, but there 
was never a time when I would not have fought, 
and fought to kill, if I had received an injury like 
the one that was put upon me yesterday, if I had 
known who the perpetrator was. I was thank- 
ful, however, after the first pangs of pain and re- 
sentment were over, that I did not know the per- 
son who had outraged me in a manner so cow- 
ardly and brutal. I might have found him, it is 
possible, by bribing or frightening some of the 
smaller boys, if such methods did not seem to me 
unbecoming to a gentleman to employ them. 
And now I think it may be as well for you all to 
know how [ intend to keep this school. I ‘say 
keep, for that I mean to do, at least for the term 
for which [fam engaged. For I will rather die 
than it shall be said of me that I was driven or 
that [ ran away from an honorable service that 
I had undertaken to perform. I shall not inflict 
bodily punishment upon any except those who 
are too young to be amenable to other influences. 
Whenever, if ever, a boy too old for such treat- 
ment persistently fails to conform* to my disci- 
pline, I shall expel him from this school; and if 
he will not go willingly, I will make him go un- 
willingly.” 

He paused and walked about in the room, erect 
at the consciousness of manhood fully up to all 
possible exigencies. Not a whisper was uttered, 
the pupils ‘regarding him as if he had been trans- 
formed suddenly into a giant. - After some time, 
his face softening into sadness and sympathy, he 
said: “ Boys, let us understand one another. I 
came here with the intention to conduct myself 
like the gentleman that I claim to be. Treating 
every’ one as a gentleman everywhere has the 
right to be treated, if I should find any one of 
you not able to appreciate such treatment, I shall 
require him to go away and leave the rest of us 
to ourselves, I shall neither watch you, nor al- 
low you to watch one another with the view to 
report to me afterward, I shall not permit any 
boy to inform me of the misconduct of another, 
except such as may be injurious to the informant, 
or be so disreputable that it ought to be made 
known publicly. * As for the little confidences 
that may rise among you, I shall not only not 
seek to know them, but I will spurn whoever may 
be mean enough to betray them to me. Now 
those of you who feel that they will not like such 
a discipline will do well to keep away from here. 
Those who may feel that they cannot answer, 
each for himself, whenever I may inquire of con- 
duct done outside of my presence, let them keep 
away; for I will have about me neither spies nor 
liars. If any one of you supposes that I brought 
with me to-day those pistols which now lie empty 
on the mantel for the purpose of making afraid, 
he mistakes my motive very far. I have never 
worn a pistol or other deadly weapon; but hav- 
ing effected the purpose I had on my mind, I 
shall bring them here never again. Iam not the 
coward to wish to make anybody afraid of me 
personally, bevond the fear which the bravest of 
men will always feel at the thought of doing in- 
justice to another. I would refuse to keep in 
my school a boy, of whatever age, whom I found 
to be afraid of me; for I would despise myself 
if I felt anything but horror at making a coward 
of the son of any freeman. I give you the rest 





| 








of the day to reflect upon what I have said. To- 
morrow I shall begin in earnest with the work I 
may have to assign to those of you who return. 
Dismissed.” 

Thomas Aiken, who had remained until the 
rest were out, advanced and said: “Mr. Cox, I 
was not the one who hurt you, but I encouraged 
the little boy who did, and I am ashamed of it 
and am sorry for it. 
say so. 


I will quit the school if you 
Still, I want you to understand that I 
ain’t afraid of you, or what you can do with your 
pistol. What you said is what makes me feel as 
do.” 

“And if you were afraid of me, Thomas, you 
should go. As it is, ’'d rather you would not.” | 
“My Lord!’ answered the boy, his eyes filling 
with tears. “Why couldwt I bad such a man 
before? Here [am nearly grown, and know no- 
thing except the badness that the teachers I've 
been to put in the heads of such boys as me by 

their foolishness and meanness.” 


— 


They became friends, to remain so always. 

The scene just related became known far and | 
wide, Startling though it was, its immediate con- | 
sequences were so benign that in a brief time the 
new teacher had gained everybody’s confidence 
and affection. The school grew apace in num- | 
bers and reputation, and people wondered both 
that they had endured so long a régime that in- | 
vited to disorder and insubordination, and that | 
at last it had to be overthrown by an inexperi- 
enced stripling. 

Mr. Hundley was a man who would wish al 
ways to be both just and generous. On a happy 
public occasion afterward, while under the influ- 
ence of syllabub and other good cheer, among 
other numerous words he spoke the following: | 
“Yes, yes, yes. The fact o’ the whole business 
were jes this: I were that perplexited with anex- | 
ity in my mind, him a-bein’ so mild and spindly 
like, that when the thing come to a head, and 
that on the very first an’ openin’ day, that I—and 
it were entire onbeknownst to Mr. Cox—but I 
sont words by my little boy Jimmy to them year 
lin’ boys, that ef I had to come to that instootion 
0’ ’rethmitie and the warous branch o’ edifieation, 
I should come as the president o’ the Board o’ 
Trustee o’ the Rock Spring Maled and Femaled 
Ecademy, and I should @ount on no foolin’ ner 
no projeckin’, ner nothin* o’ the kind. And I 
were thankful, from all account, my messenges 
acted like a charm, and [ were the instermen? in 
the startin’ o’ a disevpline which have eended to 
night in the present skenery o’ people o’ warous 
kind and mind, like the copybook say. And I 
has no hizitation in sayin’, both as my own self, 
and as the president o’ the Board o’ Trustees, that 
I don’t *members in all enduorin’ my lifetimes, 


as Lever knowed a suitabler, reasonabler, lovel’er, 
ner more epinted jindin and nunitin’ together o’ 
two people in the banes o’ mattermony than Mr. 
Cox an’ Emily, which ef ever two people was jest 
made for one ’nother, it were them two people, | 
seem like to me.” 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
pe 

Grenadines of Beef with Mushrooms and Poi 
vrade Sauce.-—Take as many slices of fillet of 
beef, cut three-quarters of an inch thick,as you 
require. Trim them to a pear shape, three and 
a half inches long and three wide at the broad 
est part. 


Lard these with bacon, and put them 
into a sauté pan with a gill of brown sauce and 
a glass of sherry (half the sauce if there are 
very few grenadines); let them cook gently for 
fifteen minutes, Dissolve a piece of vlaze the 
size of a walnut by putting it in a cup which is 
set in boiling water; when dissolved, take up the 
grenadines, dish them in a cirele, and glaze them 
(a brush is properly used for this purpose, but the 
glaze can be spread with a knife dipped in hot 
water). Fill the centre of the circle with a pyra- 
mid of small mushrooms mixed with a gill and a 
half of poivrade sauce (see No. LV.) 

Fillets of Beef & la Grande-Bretagne.—Cut 
two pounds of fillet into neat slices an inch 
thick; slit them (with a small French boning 
knife or small penknife) in such a way that you | 
form a pocket in each the mouth or opening 
of which is smaller than the pocket itself. 
This can be done by laying the fillet flat on 
a board, laying your hand on the top of it, mak 
ing a slit two inches wide, then with the point 
of the knife enlarging the slit inside, but not 
the entrance to it. The opening should extend | 
half-way through; into this put a force-meat 
made of horseradish sauce (see No. V.) and 
macaroni boiled and cut fine. The force-meat 
must be used sparingly, so as not to increase ma- 
terially the thickness of the fillet; fasten the 
opening of each with a wooden toothpick. Sauté 
these fillets for fifteen minutes ; glaze them as di- 
rected in last recipe; arrange them in a circie, 
with a pyramid of tiny potato balls in the centre. 
Pour rich brown sauce round. 

Mutton Cutlets & la d’ Uxelles.—Cut some cut- 
lets from the neck of mutton, leaving two bones 
to each, trim very carefully, remove the upper 
part of one bone, split the cutlets without separa- 
ting them at the bone, spread some thick d’Ux- 
elles sauce (see No. IL.) inside, fold the cuts to- 
gether, run a toothpick through them, and broil 
for four minutes on each side over a hot fire. 
Have a layer of chopped mushrooms stewed in 
butter in the dish, lay the cutlets on it, pour 
over some d’Uxelles sauce, and garnish with truf- 
fles, cut in very thin circles. 

Mutton Cutlets &@ la Milanais.—Take six cut- 
lets from a neck of mutton (“French chops,” 
many butchers term them), mix equal quantities 
of grated Parmesan cheese and cracker meal. 
Dip the cutlets into rich thick brown sauce (see 
No. IV.), then into the cracker and Parmesan, 
shake off loose crumbs; dip them now into beat- 
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en egg in which a little salt and very finely 
chopped parsley and chives have been mixed, 
and then dip them a second time in the Parmesan 
and bread-crumbs; drop them into a kettle of 


very hot fat; in four minutes they will be 


Do not fry more than four at a time, as too many 
cool the fat. Dish them in a cirele with sy 
ghetti dressed with Parmesan in the centre 

It seems to me just here that before Wit 


further recipes for fried articles had better mak« 
sure that all my readers understand t 


the process 


of frying in deep fat. I have used the word sauté 
too, and although no doubt both these process 
es are familiar to most readers who would lx 


ly to practise “Choice Cookery,” for those who 
are not adepts many of the recipes would be 

possible to execute. Frying, once understood, ) 
easy & process one wonders that so few sho 


celinit. To those who are not sure of thems¢ 


ves 
I recommend practice. A couple of hours’ practice 
and careful observance of rules will enable a 
bright woman to fry successfully 
For this practice you may prepare several 
ferent articles and fry one after the other—one ot 


two very soft and creamy croquettes, « 





breaded articles, especially such as are 


thick sauce before being crumbed, et 





< 


The principle on which articles that are ver 








soft and creamy, underneath the surface of egg 
and crumbs, are fried is this: the creamy sub 
stances, whether rich sauce like d’Uxelles and 
Villeroi, or the cream used to mix croquettes, 
must always made of stock that will jelly 
when cold. sauce is used warm, and the 
articles are put to el ill on ice, so that they are 
in a jellified conditior Now the fat into which 
they are plunged must be so hot that it sets 
the coating of egg and crumbs, which forms 
a thin shell,as it were, before the jelly has had 
time to melt; the shell once formed, the interior 


cooks in the intense heat very quickly. If the fat 


were not hot enough, croquettes would go all to 





pieces, and articles coated with sauce would lose 
the better part of it. 
To fry, you require a stewpan or iron kettle 


those called Seotch kettles are best, as they set 
into the range readily. A frying-pan is only us 

ful for sautéing in little fat. Articles to be fried 
must be immersed in fat, and no frying-pan is 


deep enough to do this safely Put two to three 





pounds of clarified dripping or lard into the ket 
tle, and let it get very hot. This will be after it 
ceases to sputter some time after, perh ips; but 
you must now begin to watch for smoke to 


rise from the centre 
} 


Have near you some little 


squares of bread-crumb; drop one in from time 
to time; only when it colors immediately is the 
fat hot enough. At this point no time must be 


lost, and your frying begins 
Of course you will have the articles you intend 
to frv right at hand. You will also need a large 


dish, in which you lay common butcher’s wrap 


ping paper (often called “ kitchen paper’) and a 
perforated skimmer—some like a frying basket, 
and for very small things it is an assistance; but 
for croquettes, cutlets, ete., it is not necessary 
they can be laid on the skimmer and dropped in 
the fat 

The easiest and safest way to fry is to use a 
cooking thermometer (pyrometers or frimome 
ters they are sometimes called), and let the fat 


be 380° for croquettes, oysters, and articles that 
only require two minutes’ cooking ; 860° for « 


lets and heavier articles 


The time required for articles to cook in tl 
frying kettle seems astonishingly short. For 
stance, a breaded chop will be cooked to a1 


dium degree in two and a half minutes, well dor 


in three minutes ; but it must be remembered th: 


heat is intense. Croquettes must never be left 
longer than two minutes, while whitebait (which, 
however, require special instruction to fry with 
out getting them into a cake) need less than a 
minute Potatoes require longer than most 
things; but the fat need not be cooler at first. as 
would seem necessary, because they are so full 
of water, even when well dried, that they cool the 
fat rapid : 


Sautémg (a word that would be expressive of 
the process in English would be a boon to wi 
ers on COOKING) 


rhe process generally meant by 


“frying” is really sautéing; yet so general has 
been the misconception among all but profess- 
ed cooks, that one has to take the precaution 
in giving directions for frying to say, “ Fry 
deep fat.” 


It ought to be understood that to frv 
Is tO wnimerse In hot fat If some term suitable 
for kitchen use could be found, half the difficulty 
would be over. In old English books a very fair 
translation was used; they told you to “toss 
the article in butter,” but though it rendered 
sauté “ jump” fairly, it did not express the pro 
cess. There is neither tossing nor jumping about 


it, unless an occasional shake to the pan be called 
so; and as “ flat frying, 


” “dry frying,” are awk. 
ward, the sooner we boldly take sauté into com- 
mon use, and let it become a kitchen word as fa- 
miliar as fricassee (which surely must have been 
very unfamiliar once), the better, 

To sauté—although every Bridget or Gretchen 
fancies she can do it—requires nicety and care 
to do it well, and is far more difficult than “ frying 
in deep fat.” The pan requires to be hot, also the 
fat or butter used, which should cover the bot- 
tom of the pan; a bright fire is required. Things 
that take long to cook require more fat than those 
that require but a short time. Effort must be 
, a8 adding cold fat 
Veal cutlets and many other 
things are far better sautéd than fried. The ar- 
ticles sautéd require to be watched that they do 
not burn; yet they must not be too often turned, 
or they will not brown—except, of course, such 


made to adjust the proportior 
prevents browning 


things as are chopped, which require frequent 
stirring up. 

In speaking of chilling articles coated with 
sauce to be fried, I omitted to give the caution 
that, in the case of meats, care must be taken 
not to leave them long enough to freeze the meat, 
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THE TOCSIN. 

See illustration on double page. 
FTNUIS colossal picture by Albert Maignan is the 
I sensation of the day at the Paris Salon, where 
it disputes the medal of honor with Benjamin 
Constant’s panels for the decoration of the new 
Sorbonne. From the huge green bell issues a 
swarm of frantic male and female figures, sound- 
ing the alarm of war, anarchy, fire, flood, and dis- 
aster of all kinds. The wild heralds of fate swoop 
through the air with excited cries, tugging violent- 
ly at the bell-ropes and pointing to the burning 
buildings below, The composition is striking, 
and the allegory is timely at this moment in 
France. 


THROUGH THF LONG NIGHTS.* 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avutnor or “ Paston Carew,” “Sowrne tar Winp,” 
“Ions Stewart,” “Our Prorgssor,” Evo. 





BOOK SECOND.—MIDNIGHT. 


CHAPTER XVI.—( Continued.) 
FRIENDS IN AFFLICTION, 
“ | gee Estelle!” sighed his companion, Min- 


gled with her pity was a curious kind of 
wonder how she could be unhappy with Anthony 
Harford to love her, to care for her, to live with, 
and never more be parted from, And he so far 
superior to poor dear Charlie Osborne in every 
way! It was strange. It was too strange for 
Lady Elizabeth to be able to reconcile to het 
ideas of right assignment in any way. 

“Tt was a queer thing, that announcement of 
Mr. Osborne’s death,” then said Caleb. “I have 
often wondered who was to blame for it. Could 
it have beén Mrs. Clanricarde, think you, Lady 
Elizabeth ?” 

* I searcely like to believe it,” she answered. 

“Tt looks like it,” he repeated. 

“T think she wished the marriage very much,” 
then said Lady Elizabeth, “Their affairs were 
in a deplorable state.” 

“Ay,” said Caleb, simply. “She would have 
given that beautiful queen to the least and low- 
est for a fine ransom. But I doubt if any money 
will make up to her for what she wanted and 
had lost.” 

“Still, Mr. Harford will be good to her,” said 
the lady. “If any one could make her happy, 
he will.” 

“Could any one but the one she fancied !”’ said 
Caleb. 

Enlightened by his own heart he read hers with 
more accuracy than his generalized knowledge 
of the werld would have given him. 

“T suppose not,” said Lady Elizabeth. “I 
wish I could believe otherwise !” 

At this moment, walking moodily along the 
lane, coming from the wood where he had been 
visiting the old places of meeting—graves now 





of dead joys—they came face to face with Charlie | 


Osborne, looking in his own person more like a 
ghost than a living man. Pale, lean, cadaver- 
ous, his handsome face and graceful figure were 
like dusky shadows of his former self. He had 
loved his faithless Star with all his heart and 
soul, He had rested on her love and faith as a 
man might rest on a rock; and, lo! she had 
failed him, And by her failure the whole world 
had, as it were, slipped from him. Pare off all 
that made him human and not heroic, take 
away his pride, and vanity, and that selfishness 
which is the inseparable companion of weakness, 
still the residuum showed a true and passion- 
ate love for Estelle herself, irrespective of the 
personal gain and glory of its return, And her 
desertion and treachery touched him deeply and 
wounded him to the quick. He alternated be- 
tween rage and regret, anger and bewailings. 
Had he not been a man, he would have railed 
like a woman and sobbed like a child. As it 
was, his large, dark, hollow eyes were suspicious- 
ly bright as he met his former rival and Estelle’s 
chief friend, and had not the lane been so narrow 
that escape was impossible, he would have turned 
aside rather than have endured the ordeal before 
him. 

“You here!” cried Lady Elizabeth, with more 
than ordinary kindness of tone and bearing. She 
had none of that cold manner with which some 
old friends meet an unexpected visitor—a man- 
ner as unmoved as if they had met yesterday, 
and there was nothing either pleasant or stirring 
in the encounter. ‘ When did you come ?” 

“ Last evening,” said Charlie. 

“Why did you not come to see us ?” she asked 
again. “You know my habits. I am always at 
home in the morning, and I should have been so 
glad to see you !” 

“TI have come only for a few hours,” said 
Charlie, a little sullenly. “I thought I should 
like to see the old place once more, perhaps for 
the last time. I did not care to inflict myself on 
my friends.” 

“Charlie! inflict !” she remonstrated. 

“Well, perhaps the word is ungracious—at 
least to you, dear Lady Elizabeth,” he answered, 
with a little tremulousness, 

“To all who know you, Mr. Osborne,” put in 
poor faithful Caleb, though Charlie had not tak- 
en the trouble yet to acknowledge him, even by 
a look. But he bore the impertinence meekly, 
and put in his gentle word for Estelle’s dear sake. 
The man she loved must be in a way precious to 
him, and in honoring Charlie Osborne beyond his 
deserts he felt that he honored her. 

“Thank you,” said Charlie, recognizing the 
meaning of this rather clumsily put compliment. 
“ Are you all well at Redhill, Mr. Stagg?” 

“Yes, thank you, Mr. Osborne,” was the an- 


* Begun in Hasras’s Bazasz No, 2, Vol. XX1. 


| higher ground. 





swer. “Father enjoys good health at all times, 
but mother gets weakly fits at times.” 

“ And yourself?” he asked. 

“Qh, I am always well. I never ail anything,” 
replied Caleb, He had become more and more 
provincial since his practical exclusion from so- 
ciety, when his rough edges were no longer 
smoothed away by contact with better breeding. 

“When will you come to the Dower House ?” 
asked Lady Elizabeth. 

“Tam afraid not at all,” he answered. “Iam 
going back to London to-night. I want to find 
out, though,” he added, suddenly, “ who put that 
lying announcement of my death into the Times. 
Was it Mrs. Clanricarde or Mr. Harford ?” 

He pronounced the hated name with a certain 
effort, as if it would have choked him. 

“No one knows who it was,” said Lady Eliz- 
abeth. ‘ But lam sure it was not Mr. Harford,” 
she added, with emphasis, “ He is not the kind 
of man to do such a thing as that.” 

“If it was the mother—” began Charlie. He 
did not complete his sentence, nor say what would 
follow that contingency. “I telegraphed the con- 
tradiction as soon as I saw it,” he continued. “It 
was in the papers on the twenty-sixth of April.” 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

“ And there ought to have been a letter from 
me on the same day,” he continued. “As soon 
as I was able, 1 wrote to her to tell her that I 
had been ill, but was recovering. She should have 
got it on the twenty-sixth, for I kept note of time 
and dates.” 

“I do not suppose she was allowed to have 
that. And perhaps it was better as things were,” 
said Lady Elizabeth. 

“Not better,” he answered, fiercely, “if it had 
prevented this hideous sacrilege. I am sure she 
would not have committed this crime if she had 
known that I was alive.” 

This was one of his thoughts. Another was 
that she had voluntarily sold herself, now for 
her mother’s sake, and now, when he was espe- 
cially bitter, for her own. 

“She certainly believed you dead,” said Lady 
Elizabeth. “Ido not suppose she knows that 
you are alive now. Her husband would proba- 
bly not tell her even if he knows, and I am sure 
Mrs. Clanricarde would not.” 

“She shall know, that I swear,” said Charlie, 
excitedly. 

Caleb touched his arm with a deprecating 
hand. 

“Would it not be better to let her live in 
peace?” he asked, humbly. “It is done now, 
and cannot be undone. Should she not be left 
to bear what she has to bear, without more being 
added to it?” 

“That is my affair, not yours,” said Charlie, 
haughtily, and the poor omad’haun for a moment 
shrank back. 

Then, emboldened by his loyal love, and to 
spare her whom he loved the faintest thrill of 
pain, he said, steadily; “ Not all your affair, Mr. 
Osborne. There is a right and a wrong to every- 
thing, and all who value another have a certain 
voice in their matters. We have the right to 
speak—both Lady Elizabeth and I—in a matter 
which touches the happiness of Mrs. Harford, 
for we are her friends too, as well as you, Mr. 
Osborne, though we have not your past; and we 
may without offence deprecate what would give 
her pain.” 

It was scarcely Caleb Stagg who spoke. It 
was the hunchback whose wings were free and 
whose hump had gone. 

“T shall do as I think best,” said Charlie, 
proudly, unable to meet his former rival on this 
“Some day she shall know the 
infamous cheat that was practised on her, and 
shall recognize all of them as the scoundrels they 
are. Father, mother, husband, friend—there was 
not one to warn her, not one to protect her !” 

“Her friends did not know,” said Lady Eliza- 
beth. “I was not here.” 

“And it was evening post when I heard the 
news,” said Caleb. 

“Among you you have broken my heart and 
destroyed her life!” said Charlie, with a burst of 
passion, as he turned abruptly away, feeling truly 
the Ishmaelite among men—his hand against 
every man’s, every man’s hand against his. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE HOME-COMING, 


Tue Harfords had been many months abroad. 
A strange instinet of danger kept Anthony out of 
England and loitering among Italian towns and 
Swiss chalets, where he had his beautiful young 
wife all to himself, and where no rocks were 
ahead which he did not see. But few people 
knew of their whereabouts, and those few who 
did would not give the address to inconvenient 
inquirers. Mrs. Clanricarde, for instance, was 
safe, besides being very rarely written to; while 
of all her friends and acquaintances in Kings- 
house, Estelle kept up a correspondence with 
none. Even Lady Elizabeth had been silently 
dropped, and Anthony did not wish things differ- 
ent from what they were. Jealous and exclusive, 
he disclaimed all sympathy with American ideas 
touching the freedom of women, and for his own 
part would an he could have kept his treasure 
as the Afreet kept his—locked up from the gaze 
of all men, and sacred to himself alone. 

For himself, he scarcely knew whether he was 
happy or not. Estelle had come back to her 
more normal state of being. She was no longer 
the dry, gloomy, and at times almost fierce recal- 
citrant that she had been in the beginning of her 
sorrow. She was gentle and compliant, and 
seemed to have accepted her position with, at the 
least, patience. But something had gone from 
her. Some vitality of emotion had been quenched, 
which made her as apathetic as she was gentle— 
as deadas she was resigned. She never expressed 
a wish nor made an objection. To whatever her 





husband proposed she assented without a word 
of pleasure on the one hand, of suggestion on the 
other. If he wished to go or to stay, it was all 
one to her; and whether he proposed Pontresina 
or Palermo, she Was equally indifferent and 
equally compliant. 

Sometimes, when he held her in his arms, 
Anthony felt as if he had married one of those 
mythical women of old romance—a being of ap- 
pearance only, wanting-the real life of humanity. 
She seemed to move as in a dream, with only half 
her faculties. . No beauties of art or of nature 
roused her.to enthusiasm, or made her laugh 
with joy or-quiver with that sublimer delight 
which is so near akin to tears. She went through 
all the churches and all the picture-galleries, and 
assented to her husband’s Philistinism as she 
would have assented to the most high-flown 
Astheticism. When he stigmatized the Pre- 
Raffaelites, the Francias and Giottos and the 
rest, as no better than a red-skin’s craft, she said 
“No” quite meekly. Had he raved in Ruskinese 
of their supreme gloriousness and. immortality, 
she would have said “ Yes” just as indifferently. 
She saw nothing that he did not point out to her, 
and when she did see it she did not take it in. 

So they wandered over Europe, and Anthony 
did his best to warm this lovely statue into life, 
and reanimate the dead heart. with a new love. 
It was all-in vain. He poured out the treasures 
of his own love to utter futility. It was like 
bathing in his life’s blood the marble feet of that 
fated Arabian prince. He might bathe themas he 
would, he could not make them warm or other 
than marble! Still, he would not despair. He 
believed in time and its power of working mira- 
cles, and he thought that no woman born of man 
could forever resist such love as his—so patient, 
so strong, so devoted as it was.. He would wait 
and he would not despair, Some day the divine 
spark would be given, and then his lovely statue 
would throb into life upon his breast. Some 
day that must be; and he could afford to wait, 

Meanwhile his hope had another source. When 
her child should be born—their. child—that 
would, perhaps, rouse up in her a freer activity 
of feeling. For the sake of this new treasure she 
would love him who had given it to her, and the 
passion of maternity would double back on itself 
and create the wifely. He watched over her with 
a tenderness, a solicitude, equalling that of the 
fondest mother. Had she been sufficiently alive 
to feel anything at all, he would have stifled her 
with his care—he would have irritated and. op- 
pressed her, As it was, she accepted it all with 
her sweet, mechanical, unmeaning smile, and 
thanked him by the pure instinct of good-breeding 
and her natural grace. And he—he would not 
see how that smile was simply mechanical, how 
that courtesy was merely. instinctive. His own 
love created hers to his own fancy, and with this 
he made himself content. 

Anthony would have staid still longer abroad 
had it not been for this expected birth. He had 
not much intellectual impedimenta in the way of 
sentiment, but what he had he cherished and held 
by. He wished his child to be born at Thrift. 
His son, who had to inherit, must see the light of 
day at his own ancestral home; for, like the 
French Emperor, he had settled the sex before- 
hand in his own mind, and it was as if he had 
commanded Nature to obey his will in this as in 
other things. Hence, they had to come home, 
while Estelle had still strength enough for the 
journey. 

“You will like to be at your own home ?” her 
husband said. 

He had one of her hands in his; with the other 
he smoothed her curling jet black hair. 

She smiled in her usual way, Her hand was 
perfectly passive in his; her head, a little drooped 
forward, neither bent to his touch nor turned 
from it. 

“ Yes, if you wish it,” she said. 

“ And you?” 

“Tea.” 

“You like Thrift? You remember how beauti- 
ful it looked last year in the early spring, even 
though not then in its full beauty? You remem- 
ber that avenue of chestnuts just bursting into 
leaf?” 

“Thrift?” said Estelle, with a puzzled look. 
“What avenue ?” 

“My darling!” laughed Anthony; “don’t you 
remember the avenue there where you and I 
walked one day after we were engaged, and I 
made you kiss me under the old beech-tree ? Have 
you forgotten ?” 

A shudder like the shivering of strong fever 
came over Estelle. 

“Oh!” she said, as if in pain; “don’t! don’t!” 

“Have Lhurt you ?” he asked, tenderly, taking 
up her hand. . “Did I hurt you by too hard a 
pressure ?”” 

For all answer Estelle drew away her hand and 
covered her face as if against some painful sight, 
still shivering, but not weeping, not sobbing— 
only once a slight moan, as of some one in sup- 
pressed pain, showing that she suffered. 

“What have I done, Estelle ?” asked Anthony, 
always in anxious fear. 

She made no answer. She did not seem to 
hear him. Nor indeed did she. Her mind and 
faculties were swept away in that one bitter flood 
of remembrance when she had fully realized the 
step she had taken, and been forced to appear to 
give that voluntary caress to her master and her 
future husband. It was a paroxysm like to what 
she had never known since she had married— 
when this mortal deadness of the soul had settled 
down on her, and she had existed in quiescence 
because only half alive. 

But it passed, as all things do, and she came 
back to her more usual self. Paroxysms are 
necessarily transient, and there was no use in 
kicking against the pricks, Charlie was dead; 
she was married; in a few weeks now she would 
be a mother; and she had to live on for the sake 
of others, if not for her own. She made some 











lame kind of excuse, which in its way satisfied 
Anthony and soothed him, partly because he wish- 
ed to be satisfied, and was eager to be soothed. 
And things went on after this little outbreak as 
they had gone on before—in the same quiescence 
from her, and the same tender, solicitous, and 
ceaseless care from him. 

Then the home journey was made, and they 
came back to England, and soon were re-estab- 
lished. at- Thrift. - They had-no-» demonstrative 
home-coming, no parade of tenantry or school- 
children, no triumphal arches or bonfires. Qui- 
etly, as Anthony loved to do all things, and un- 
obtrusively, as was Estelle’s way, they took up 
their abode at his old home, where even Mr. and 
Mrs. Clanricarde had not been asked to receive 
them. « They came, however, in a few days after 
the arrival, and Estelle received them just in the 
same spirit as that in which she used to go through 
the Italian galleries and look at the palaces and 
churches. She was neither glad nor sorry, nei- 
ther excited nor displeased. When they came 
to the station, where she and Anthony had driv- 
en to meet them, she kissed her mother as if she 
had seen her yesterday ; her father, perhaps, felt 
a shade more warmth in her tepid caress, . She 
did not remark on their appearance, nor ask of 
the old friends at Kingshouse; she made her mo- 
ther comfortable in the carriage, and then left 
the talking to her and Anthony. When spoken 
to she smiled, and answered as if with a certain 
effort of will to.collect’ her thoughts and focus 
her attention, relapsing into silence the instant 
she had said her allotted say. « But she was not 
actively unhappy, and she looked in good health 
—and, indeed, she was. . And with this her par- 
ents had to be content. For that finer, subtler 
something else which had been killed in her 
—that had to go; the main things had been se- 
cured, 

“Do you not think she is looking splendidly 
well?” asked Anthony of his mother-in-law, when 
they stood for a moment together in the embrasure 
of the window, and looked out on the noble park 
and stately gardens which his love and her diplo- 
macy had secured for Estelle. 

“Splendid,” she replied. 
good care of her, Anthony.” 

“As of my life,” he said, with fervor, 
is more than my life to me.” 

“She ought to be a happy girl to have secured 
so good a husband,” returned Mrs. Clanricarde, 
with a smile, flattering, caressing, like the pur- 
ring of a cat when she rubs herself against your 
knee. 

“She is,” said Anthony, emphatically. “How 
should she not be? She has everything that any 
human being can want. I love her.” 

He said this with an accent of pride that was 
almost fierce; but underneath was a certain 
wrathfulness, a certain want of sincerity and de- 
sire to assure himself, which Mrs. Clanricarde 
was astute enough to catch. 

“ Yes, indeed,” she said, with the same purring 
kind of manner. “As you say, it would be im- 
possible not to be happy with all that you have 
given her—all that vou have done for her. And 
I know her so well. I know what a tender, 
grateful, responsive nature hers is.” 

Anthony’s face changed. An expression came 
over it that was not pleasant to see. Mrs. Clan- 
ricarde’s assurances burnt in him like fire pass- 
ing over a wound. His own inner convictions he 
could bear and stifle, resolutely binding them 
down as a man deals with wild beasts; but when 
it came to this woman touching that inner sore, 
and prophesying smooth things where smooth 
things were not, then he writhed under the pain, 
and felt as if he could have strangled her there 
as she stood. We are all conscious of the false- 
hood with which we live, striving to believe it 
truth. We do not look in the face of the lie all 
day long and see nothing else; but we are vague- 
ly conscious of it always, and sometimes we are 
acutely possessed by the sorrow it brings with 
it. As now with Anthony. It was hard work 
to bear up under the truth. He knew that he 
had not won Estelle. For all his love and care, 
his passionate desire to gain her heart, his eager 
devotion, his very fever of endeavor to win her 
love, he knew that he had not caught one single 
ray of her affection, She endured him because 
she was obliged to endure him—because she had 
no alternative, no place of refuge from him; be- 
cause, too, she was of a sweet and gentle nature 
and she could not belie herself. But she only 
endured him on these lines of compulsion. She 
did not love him; she did not care for him so 
much as she would have cared for a dog that 
had been hallowed by her old lover’s hand; she 
was utterly and profoundly indifferent to him at 
her best moments, and she revolted with her 
whole being at her worst. 

All this he knew, as he knew that one day he 
must die and be buried, But he tried to forget 
it, and did, and to bear it with manful courage 
and loving hope, as also he did. Yet Mrs. Clan- 
ricarde must not touch that sore, and pretend 
that things were other than what they were— 
that Estelle was loving and responsive when she 
was dead and inert. 

The clear eyes of the clever diplomatist saw 
the whole situation at a glance. She could not 
reeall her words, and she could not show An- 
thony that she had read his heart; but in the 
easiest. and most graceful way possible she add- 
ed, as an after-thonght, “ At present she is a lit- 
tle languid, and indeed I should almost say, apa- 
thetic; but that will pass when her child is 
born. I have often seen young mothers expect- 
ant like this.” 

Then Anthony’s stern bronzed face brighten- 
ed. Here was an intelligible basis for hope—a 
material foothold that he could recognize. 

“Yes,” he said. “TI suppose so. She is not, 
as you-say, Mrs. Clanricarde, very lively just-at 
present ; but I suppose it will pass. Indeed, I am 
sure it will.” 

“So am I,” said Estelle’s mother, briskly, just 
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as her daughter came slowly toward her, saying, 
“Will you not go to your room, mother?” as if 
she had said, “ Two and two make four,” with no 
more emphasis and no more animation. 

“Her mind is certainly touched!” said Mrs. 
Clanricarde: to herself as she went upstairs. 
“What a dreadful thing, and in her state, too. 
Pray Heaven she may never know that this de- 
testable young man is alive! If she finds it out 
—well, there will be a catastrophe, that -is very 
certain! And the blame will fall on me. It 
always does fall on the mother when a marriage 
turns ill!” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


Horr’s tales were false and flattering, as usual ; 
Fstelle’s new state of motherhood left her general 
condition unchanged. Naturally she loved the 
child; but she took no more interest than before 
in anything else. And she loved the child in an 
odd manner—with a jealousy, a fitfulness, utterly 
foreign to her former character. Once when the 
nurse, thinking to please her with the inane chat- 
ter considered good enough for young mothers, 
said that this red little bundle of flannel and po- 
tentialities was like its bronzed and sinewy fa- 
ther, Estelle put the creature back into her arms 
with visible annoyance, and would not look at it 
for hours after. 

As she grew stronger in health her apathy 
seemed to increase. She cared nothing for her 
duties as house-mistress and local suzerain, and 
did not fulfil them, The house kept itself be- 
tween her maid and the cook, and she neither 
knew nor noticed how things went. - Society ed- 
died round her in balls and dinners, tennis par- 
ties and afternoons, according to its wont. She 
seldom went where invited, and she would not in- 
vite in return, . She appeared to read as much as 
if she had been a-sincere student, but as often as 
not her book was upside down, and she would sit 
for hours without turning a page. Sometimes 
she took up a length of embroidery, but she sel- 
dom got beyond the first few stitches, and these 
she did as often wrongly as not. When Anthony 
spoke to her, she answered him always in the 





same gentle way of bare and brief response, which 
Jeft him nothing to complain of save its lifeless- 
hess and want of spontaneity. She never con- 
tradicted him nor opposed him, but she never 
went before his wish with a suggestion of her 
own, and she neither looked at him when she 
The 
only thing that seemed to stir her to activity of 
feeling was when he touched the child. Then her 
soft brown eyes became dark and gloomy as with 
suppressed indignation, and her pallid face would 
flush as if her veins were living fire. But even 
to this she did not openly object, much as it cost 
her to endure What'she felt as desecration; and 
her self-control at 


spoke to him nor returned his caresses, 


such moments was the most 
conscious act of her apparently stagnant and un- 
conscious mind, But if any one could have open- 
ed that window in her breast through which her 
thoughts could be read, what a wild-world would 
not have been revealed !—what mad and feverish 
plans of escape with her child to some unknown 
and distant land, where she could live with him 
and her fatal memories, and forget the hideous 
slavery into which she had been sold! She had 
always that money so mysteriously sent to Char- 
lie. Viewed by the light of her desires, it was a 
bank that would never fail, a river of gold that 
would never run dry. If only she could escape 
from England, and put Thrift, her husband, and 
her hated name forever behind her! What a 
volcano raged-and. burnt beneath her soft, still, 
frozen cover! what a very fierceness of hatred 
was masked by, that gentle sweetness and that 
unresponsiye apathy! And how well she kept 
the secret of lier heart, and how perfectly she 
played her part! 

What Anthony suffered, felt, or thought, no one 
knew, and perhaps he searcely confessed to him- 
self. Nothing could exceed, little could equal, 
his exquisite tenderness, his strong and patient 
forbearance, He wearied himself with devising 
how to interest and amuse his pale and unre- 

(Continued on page 369, Supplement.) 





THE QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 


are ev the most exciting moment in the 

life of every properly constituted English 
girl is that when she is presented at court and 
permitted to kiss the hand of her Most Gracious 
Majesty. ‘We have heard of girls who turned 
sick and faint at the critical moment; nearly 
all of them forget their carefully rehearsed les- 
son, and lose their head in some way, and fail to 
make the most of the oceasion, Their American 
cousins, who are equally eager for the honor, are 
commonly more self-possessed, being born sover- 
eigns perhaps; not a point of the ceremony es- 
capes them, and they bow low over the hand of 
royalty without any overpowering emotion, Upon 
her marriage the English girl is presented anew, 
but this time she is more composed, and better 
able to take note of what is going on about her, 
As the Drawing-Rooms are often held at the most 
inclement season, and the regulations rigorously 
prescribe: low dresses and bare arms, with tall 
ostrich feathers and long trains, ladies are forced 
to brave*the deadly risk of pleurisy and pneu- 
monia from long waiting in coaches and in the 
draughty halls of Buckingham Palace, for the 
privilege of a presentation at court. 

A young English lady who was presented at 
the Drawing-Room from which the accompanying 
illustration was taken gives the following graph- 
ic sketch of her experience: 

“Friday morning, February 24th, dawned very 
cheerlessly, the light revealing nothing more plea- 
sant than snow-covered roofs and an atmosphere 
thick with eddying flakes. It was a bad prospect 














for certain Londoners who were that day to don 
court apparel and pay their respects to her 
Majesty. Of this number I was one. I was to 
be presented by my cousin, and I looked forward 
to the ceremonial with the mingled feelings that 
such a prospect may be supposed to inspire. 

“ The proceedings began for me with the arrival 
of the court hair-dresser—a superb gentleman 
with a most dazzling shirt front. He conversed 
affably whilst he operated, and his opinions on 
the subject of wraps were very valuable. He 
was pleased to accept a slight recognition of 
his services on departing; and when I had been 
inducted into a cabful of silk, tulle, and flowers, 
had accomplished the usual tableau vivant on a 
white sheet spread in the drawing-room—when, 
in short, the painful preparations were all com- 
pleted—we drove off at last, an hour behind time. 
If it had been a full Drawing-Room we should 
certainly have missed seeing the Queen, and one 
of us, at least, would have been sadlv disappoint- 
ed; for when the court is very fully attended, 
her Majesty. does not stay till the end, the Prin- 
cess of Wales supplying her place with late 
comers. 

“On this occasion, however, her Majesty had 
scarcely time to grow weary, for, owing to the 
bitter weather, this, the first Drawing-Room of the 
season, was one of the smallest on record. The 
presentations numbered only a little over a hun- 
dred. Thus we had no long, cold waiting in a 
queue of carriages, and the few spectators who 
lined the road can have gained little satisfaction 
from their glimpses of our shrouded figures as we 
drove rapidly from gate to gate, and were landéd 
at the portico of the palace.’ Leaving our wraps 
in the cloak-room, we proceeded through many 
lofty halls and galleries, which left on me only a 
yague impression of pictures and mirrors, paint- 
ing and gilding, the silk stockings of footmen 
and the red dresses of Beef-eaters—one nine- 
teenth-century Beef-eater wore spectacles—until 
we reached, somewhere between two and half 
past, the room where the outermost fringe of peo- 
ple was waiting near a fire of truly regal propor- 
tions. The snow had stopped by this time, and 
the sun illuminated the white trees and lawns 
without, and threw a pleasant radiance on the 
portraits of the Georges, the shimmering colors 
of the ladies’ dresses, and the delicate flowers 
they carried; while a few scattered uniforms, 
and the scarlet and gold and plumed helmets of 
the Gentlemen-at-Arms at the barriers, contrib- 
uted a more decided tone of color to the scene. 

“ Amongst the various court costumes a plain 
black evening dress was remarkable. The wear- 
er (I was told) was an artist, who, seated rather 
in the background, appeared to be making good 
use of his opportunities. 

“ Once or twice there was a general movement 
in the room beyond, op a rumor that the doors 
were about to be opened, but the Queen did not 
arrive till about ten minutes past three, when the 
occupants of the first room, consisting of those 
who had the entrée, were, of course, first received. 
The unprivileged were then admitted, and these 
last-pressed eagerly through the entrances, al- 
though there was no occasion for haste. At tlie 
door of the entrée room we were stopped by the 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, who had received orders not 
to pass more than twenty-five at a time. Lead- 
ing out of this is the anteroom, at the entrance 
of which I, following in my cousin’s wake, 
dropped my long train, which was spread out by 
a footman, transferred fan (oh, mockery !), bou- 
quet, and right-hand glove to the left hand, and 
at the door of the Presence Chamber handed my 
presentation card to a page on my left. This 
was passed on till it reached the Lord Chamber- 
lain (standing next to the Queen), who read out, 
‘To be presented, Miss [let us say] Mary Ann 
Brown.’ As I came up to her Majesty I made 
my courtesy and kissed her hand, placing my 
right beneath it, and: passed on, dropping courte- 
sies to the Princess of Wales and the other mem- 
bers of the royal family, who stood on her left. 
(Opposite her Majesty stand the ambassadors, 
diplomatic corps, ete.) Having accomplished 
this as rapidly as possible—for graceful dawdling 
is disliked—I again received my train, of which 
the glories were only exhibited for those brief 
moments, and after retiring a few steps back- 
ward, turned and left the room, 

“The whole thing passed like a dream. I had 
scarcely time to be nervous; but although I had 
received special instructions to-hold my bouquet 
well out of the Queen’s way (for her Majesty is 
affected by the strong fragrance of flowers), to 
enter with proper dignity, to courtesy in the ab- 
solutely correct manner, and to raise my eyes re- 
spectfully as I saluted, yet at the supreme mo- 
ment I was, like Dominie Sampson, ‘ oblivious’ 
of these things, and gained but the most shadowy 
impressions of the royal personages before me. 
All descriptions subsequently extracted by too 
persistent friends were figments of the imagina- 
tion, for I was aware of scarcely anything beyond 
the fact that the well-loved face of our Queen 
wore its most gracious expression, and that the 
Princess of Wales looked, as she always does 
look, lovely. E 

“When our part of the ceremony was over, we 
took up a position in the gallery beyond the 
Throne-room, from whence we could admire the 
dresses and watch the trains being put down. 
Until recently people were allowed to advance 
much nearer, so that the: actual presentation 
could be witnessed ; but there was so much push- 
ing and whispering that, by the Queen’s orders, 
a cord was stretched across at some little distance 
down the gallery, carefully guarded by redcoats 
and battle-axes—and the vision of that Eden was 
shut out from us. 

“ A large looking-glass extended along one side 
of the anteroom, in which not a few ladies took 
a prolonged prink as they advanced toward the 
Throne-room, to the great edification of the on- 
lookers. J had never discovered the existence 
of a looking-glass there. 
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“The whole was over soon after four o'clock, 
and our day ended with the photographer and a 
‘train tea’; after which, presumably, Cinderella 
returned to sad-colored garments and the amount 
of attention accorded to ordinary mortals in a 
work-a-day world.” 








THE END OF SUMMER. 
See illustration on page 365. 

MMUIS exquisitely graceful panel, by Raphael 

Collin, which’ is designed to decorate the 
dining-room in the new Sorbonne, is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Theodore Child in a late article on 
the Salon in the New York Sun. “A maiden 
draped in pale blue and rose advances with her 
arms full of flowers. In the middle distance a 
group of these maidens dance in a ring in the 
midst of a landscape of the most delicate green 
and rose and silvery tones, This panel is most 
poetically beautiful.” 





A SUMMER'S CAMPAIGN. 
| gow the disappearance of snow and frost 

until their return in the fall, is waged a battle 
against a great variety of enemies, animate and 
inanimate, which attack ourselves and our pos- 
sessions. The vigor and vigilance with which 
this warfare has to be carried on depends on 
location and surrounding circumstances. 

That “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure” is certainly true in regard to moths. 
Once let woollens, furs, carpets, or furniture be- 
come infested with them, and the sooner that ar- 
ticle is burned the better, 

Closets are places that require frequent super- 
vision, no matter how thorough has been the gen- 
eral house-cleaning; for it is here that the old- 
time enemy, the moth, often has his stronghold 
among the woollens which our changeable cli- 
mate will not allow to be packed away. 

During the entire summer a tiny, light-brown 
miller, several of which could find a hiding-place 
under a five-cent piece, can be seen flying through 
our rooms or running with great rapidity over 
upholstered furniture or unused garments. This 
is the parent of the moth. The odor of the oil 
of cedar will drive these millers from a room; 
benzine, also, will kill them. doors and 
windows tightly; pour the benzine over the fur- 
niture or carpet. It will not hurt the most del- 
icate colors; or the oil of cedar may be put 
oth- 
erwise lay cloths saturated with the oil around 
the room, and keep it closed for several hours, 
then air thoroughly. 

The carpet-moth will generally be found near 
the edges of the carpet, particularly in the Ger- 
ners and under the heavier articles of furniture. 
If the carpet is an ingrain, the moth may be de- 
stroved by wringing a cloth out of warm water, 
placing it over the carpet, and ironing with a hot 
iron. ‘The steam penetrates the carpet, destroy- 
ing both moths and eggs. This operation should 
be repeated several times during the summer. 
For the heavier Wiitons and Moquettes the edges 
will have to be loosened and the carpet turned 
back, so that the ironing and steaming process 
ean be accomplished from the wrong side. The 
floor should be washed with strong borax-water 
before replacing the carpet. 

When rooms are to be closed during the sum- 
mer, extra precautions must be taken against this 
pest. The stuffed furniture should all be well 
beaten to remove both moths and dust. Papers— 
thin, porous paper is best—wet with turpentine 
should be placed over the backs and seats, the 
whole then sewed up in cloth. The carpet should 
be taken from the floor and dusted, the paper wet 
in turpentine placed over it, rolled up, and sewed 
in burlaps, or the prepared tarred paper may be 
used, 

“Heat is life,’ says a writer, and the house- 
keeper echoes the sentiment as she views with 
dismay the industrious ant, the busy fly, and the 
host of unknown insects, 

If the crevice through which the ants gain an 
entrance to cupboard or pantry can be discovered, 
they can be destroyed effectually by placing 
quicklime in their path. If this cannot be found, 
mix calomel with syrup, place in plates on the 
shelves, and the ants will disappear. Care should 
be taken that no crumbs of any kind are left 
around, 

To destroy the nests and prevent all future 
trouble, procure at a drug-store fifty cents’ worth 
of the granulated cyanide of potassium; have it 
put in a bottle and carefully labelled, as it is a 
deadly poison. The best time to apply it is in 
the evening. Pour some of the cyanide down 
the nest; moisten with a little water. If the nest 
isan old one it will be necessary to repeat the 
dose several times. 

In old houses in the country it sometimes 
seems impossible to keep out ants and mice. 
The following plan, however, will keep a safe or 
table free from them. Take four saucers, turn 
upside down, and set the legs of the safe or table 
on them, then cover the saucers with tar. Neither 
ants nor mice can crawl over this barrier, 

Powdered pyrethrum plentifully sprinkled over 
cupboard and pantry shelves has been found to 
effectively keep away all varieties of ants. It is 
said to be equally efticacious in destroying moths, 
It is not poisonous to man. 

A simple remedy for roaches is red wafers 
scattered near their haunts; but the most effective 
is flour paste into which has been stirred, while 
hot, phosphorus, in the proportions of a dime’s 
worth of the phosphorus to a half pint of paste ; 
when nearly cold, add quarter as much grease. 

Put on pieces of board where the roaches are. 
They will die while eating the paste. 

Most windows and doors are now provided 
with wire screens to prevent the entrance of flies, 
but a few always find their way in. To destroy 
them, take half a teuspoonful of black pepper, 





Close 


directly on dark-colored plushes or carpets ; 

















a teaspoonful of brown sugar, and one of cream; 
mix all well together, and place in dishes where 
the flies will get it. Or saturate a sponge with 
strong carbolic acid and suspend it in the room, 
and the flies will all take their departure. An- 
other effectual and, to many, less disagreeable 
remedy is to make a cigarette of thin paper and 
pyrethrum ; light, and set upright in a cup of sand 
or salt, letting it burn slowly, 

For perfect security against that most annoy- 
ing insect, the mosquito, there is nothing but a 





net, and even then care must be exercised or they 
will creep under the netting. Where they are 
not numerous enough to require this precaution, 
a camphor bag hung in the window will prove a 


barrier to their entrance. Spirits of camphor 





rubbed over the face and hands will act as a 
preventive to ward off their attacks, The Py- 
rethrum cigarette mentioned above for driving 
away flies is equally good for mosquitoes. When 


bitten by them, a solution of borax or ammonia is 
the best remedy. The solution of borax is made 
by dissolving one ounce of borax in a pint of « 
Keep the bite wet with 
this solution as long as there is any 


tilled or boiled water, 
irritation. 
If made of double the strength given above it is 
one of the best remedies for bee or wasp stings. 

Life in the country and smaller towns is some- 
times rendered unendurable by the at- 
tacks of that little brown insect, the flea. They 


almost 


are most numerous where sawdust or shavings 


have been allowed to remain after building, and 
in sand-heaps, Fleas may be kept out of cloth- 


ing and carpets by sprinkling them with the oil 


of wormwood, Gum-camphor placed around will 


also drive them away. When the bite is poison- 
ous, the borax-water, for which directions were 
given, will afford relief; 
bite of a gnat. 


it is also good for the 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 





Haragiet.—Make the blue silk entirely of the one 
fabric, with the exception of a white silk vest, and 
trim with gold and steel embroidered galloon. Have 
a blue tulle bonnet with white flowers. The Suéde 


jacket will answer, also the turban. Get an India silk 
dress of becoming color for the summer dress for 
church, luncheon, etc. A gray surah dress with some 
steel galloon would also be pretty, but use white in- 
stead of pink moiré, Get white India or China silk 
instead of surah for your weddit Your list of 
dresses is ample. Use the title ot “ Dr.” (if the groom 
has it) on the invitations. Have your sister act as 
bridemaid by all means. 


yg dress 


A.F.G We do not give addresses 

Siuxty-xigut.—A mantle of cashmere will suit you 
made with long fronts and extending only to the 
waist line behind, or else a visite with square sleeves, 
Trim with galloon and frills of lace, using the galloon 
in V shape down the back and as heading for the 
lace. 

A. Stvart C.—Your sample did not reach us. White 


cloth braided with gilt and ste« for 
vests. Drape the lace in siraight pleats behind, with 
Arab folds dropping over at top. 

M. P. 


| cord is fashionable 


-You would do better to use changeable silk, 
or striped or plaid silk,in place of the pale blue, at 
ranging it as you sugyest. Sucde-color would be 
stylish with your bl 





Younes Srurip.—Read about riding-habits in Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. XXI. Do not wear . 

L. C. B The top-boots for eques 
kid and patent-leather, 
ionable shoe store. 


ibt 






e. 
iennes are black 
ind may be had at any fash- 
We do not give addresses, 








M. C. M.—We have not the pattern, 

Quunor.—Pearl or white gloves, and patent-leather 
shoes with kid tops, are worn by the groom at an even- 
ing wedding. Cheviot, serge, or homespun, either 
blue or gray, Will answer tor a trave ling adress in Eu- 
rope. 

L.L.—A bride should wear nothing black. Th 
waist may be low for a June wedding, especi 
ix for evening. The groom and ushers wear white 
lawn neckties with their dress suits and white or 


pearl-tinted gloves 
Conrtnn«.—Use braid buttons on your jacket. 





A. M. L.—You will find detailed instructions for 
preparing a rose jar in an article entitled ** A Delicious 
Pot-pourri” in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XX. 

S. A.—Pleated imitation Chantilly lace quite deep on 


the arms, and narrower lace 
will be stylish trimming for a silk wrap for summer, 

A Constant Reaper.—Consult your physician in- 
stead of using cosmetics for getting rid of superfluous 
hair and dandruff 

Jean.—Get plain gray serge to match your 
stripe for a Norfolk jacket or a basque, and use the 
striped material for long drapery and plain lower 
skirt. 

Constant Reaver.—A cream veiling dress for a girl 
of sixteen should be made with a shirred belted waist 
buttoned behind or in front as she chooses, and a full 
gathered skirt hemmed, then bordered with rows of 
narrow white moiré ribbon. A sash, collar, and wrist- 
bands of moiré ribbon are added. 

Marseiia.—Send flowers to your friend at the Com- 
mencement of the Law School, 
will be worn. 

A. R. M.—Baste a fold of white canvas or scrim or 
bolting cloth in the neck and sleeves of your little 
girl’s dress, and get her a wide-brimmed white stra 
suilor hat trimmed with blue aud white striped rib- 
bon, 

Prrriexep.—Have a bridemaid dressed similarly to 
the bride, and ‘Jet her hold the bride's bouquet during 
the ceremony. It is, however, usual to dispense with 
attendants (except ushers) at quiet weddings where 
the bride wears a travelling dress and there is no re- 
ception afterward, 

Sunsoniser.—Your wool sample is heavy 
Make your yellow surah ball dress with a white spotted 
net over-dress by the design illustrated on page 221 


Bazar No. 14, Vol. XXL — 


for edging the mantle, 





gray 





Striped teunis skirts 





serge. 











L. J. R.—Read about black lace dresses in Bazar 
No. 18, Vol. XXI. Low linings are not used in lace 
dresses. Black lace dresses are worn in the stre 

Constant Reaper.—Your Ctamine and plaid velvet 
are still stylish, and will look well made by deserip- 
tions of Easter gowns in Bazar No. 14, Vol. XXI. 

Micuta AN CORRESPONDENT You ave no signature 
when asking about children’s dresses All low-necked 
dresses for children are worn over gnimpes. A low- 


necked yoke of velvet is sewed to the top of the wool 
waist, and when completed this waist is worn over a 
guimpe; the low gingham basque is also worn over a 
guimpe. 

Reaviar Sussoriner.—A straw bonnet trimmed 
with China crape or with dull gros grain ribbon is used 
when you do not wear English crape. Dull, lustreless 
gros grain, the India silks, and nuns’ veiling are suit- 
thle for your sammer Linen collars and 
cults, also folds of canvs and of white feather-edged 
ribbon or black ribbon, can be worn in the neck and 
sleeves 

G. A. B.—A dress suit is the “ proper dress” for any 
evening party, but ata party meant to be informal the 
frock-coat and the cut-away are equally correct. 

J. A. D.—For summer mourning fabrics read reply 
to “* Regular Subscriber.” Tar 
hair, or Cheviot of light qt 
travelling dress. Lustre 
handsome dress for any in summer. For 
white dresses have white nainsook with tucks and 
hem-stitching, also white veiling and white serge. 


dresses. 








loth, or dull ino- 
wer for your 
will make a 
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THE SEPULCHRE.—EnNGRAVED BY CH. BAUDE FROM A PAINTING BY MAX LENHARDT EXHIBITED IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1888 
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LOWER SEINE.—ENGRAVED By CH. BAUDE FROM A PAINTING BY BOUCHOR EXHIBITED IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1888. 
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RAPHAEL COLLIN EXHIBITED IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1888.—(SEE PAGE 363. ] 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 

Mrs. Winstow'’s Soornmine Syrup for Children | 
Tecthing, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays | 
all pane res wind colic, aud is the best remedy for 

urheu. 25 cente a bottle.—[Adt | 

rs Coooatne is the best and cheapest Hair 

D in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
ui ymot ea healthy growth of the Hair.— 








THE super 


consists li thei pt riect purity and great strength Ad 





ADVERTISHMEIN’LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolute’y pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, 
and is therefore far more economi- 











Arrowroot or Sugar, 


cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 








MILK. 


So disguised that the most 

delicate stomach can take it. 
Remarkable as a 

, FLESH PRODUCER, 

' Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Drucests. Scott & Bowne, New York. 


ese EAL 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & IRON BEDSTEADS 


(Birmingham & London.) 














American Warerooms : 
rf * 16 KE. 15th Street, 
S lit Ps New York. 
Specialties in White 


ym } Enamelled Beds and 
Cribs. 


























COMFORT vs. CUSTOM. 
FELT vs. BRISTLES. 
[From New York Home Journal.) 

“ No one who has for some time used the recently in- 
vented felt tooth-brush, as has the writer of this para- 
| ever consent to return to the use of bristles. 


graph, Ww 


WEA FELT FOOT ousvEr AOD 











The comfort and the sweetness aud sensation of 
utter cleanliness which it brings are so pronounced 
' the very Lhought of returning to bristies awakens 
The Felt mot only cleanses, 
t polishes the enamel, ‘This is very important 
as a preventive of decay.” &c. 

Its Economy. Holder (imperishable), 35 cents. 
“Felts” only need be renewed. 18 (boxed), 25 cents. 


Dealers or mailed. HORSEY M'FG CO., Utica, N. Y. 


SUPE RFELUOUS HAIR. 


Mime. Jatinwe ~ 
eiftic is the only unfaiiir 
remedy for whe then perma- 
nently all annoying distig- 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nur any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous staffs can 
Ac sdoae Mme. durian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
| STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION~-1878. 
__ THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 






of discomfort. 


IMNpish. 











. ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 
Has few equals and no superior in America, 
Highest Culture, Art, 
Elocution. Climate 


exceptionally 
nioderate, For circular, 


healthy. Cost 
address 


REY. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., 


Principal, 





rity of Burnett's Fravorine Exteacrs 








Music, Literature, 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


IF IT IS 


WORTH A GENT 


TO YOU TO KNOW 
ng " HOW YOUR SILVERWARE CAI) 
; & \ ALWAYS BE MADE TO LOOK LIKE 
< NEW WITHOUT IMPAIRING ITS 


<,. VALUE IN THE LEAST, AND 


. ALSO OBTAIN SUFFICIENT 
wy NS ey MATERIAL TO CLEAN 
AND POLISH YOUR 
ENTIRE SitL- 

VER SERVICE 

BEAUTI- 
YOUR ADDRESS AND FULLY, 


4 . 
NAME OF THIS PAPER’ “040 ae 





PLAINLY WRITTEN UPON \ %, \ 

IT AND BOTH WiLL BE SENT S 

TO YOU POSTPAID. ae 
br: 


4 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John Street, New York, 


Executive Mansion, Washington, D.c. | 


| FIND ELECTRO-SILICON A MOST 
EXCELLENT wise xt 
. H. WILLIAMS, Steward 


1, Gunmen 
tn, DAEYCUES- 

=) oy, RICYCLES 
HT ANDEMS 


GUARANTEED=HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE-FREE 
——=* Pope Mra.Co. 
79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
Brancu||i2 WARREN ST. NEW York 
Houses||291 WABASH AVE.CHICAGO 


The finest Meat- Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 














EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fae-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT ©O., L't'd, London. 





[ RECOMMENDED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS 


TREXTRACT OF | 


ae 
MALT KHOPS 


L_FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS._) 


Dr. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


Is made from Sarsaparilla, Life-of-Man Hops, 
Juniper, Wintergreen, etc. A drink for health 
as weil as pleasure, mildly acting on and keeping the 
Stumach, Liver, and Kidneys in a healthy condition. 
The material put up in packages to make five gallons, 
2iec. By mail, 3le. 4 packages $1, prepaid. 





Put up at the New En@uanp Botramio Depor, 245 | 


Washington St., BOSTON. 


Gro. W. Swett, M.D., Proprietor. 


BUY THE WRINGER siVs 
clay Psu: MOST LABOR 
\@ PURCHASE GEAR 


“Ga Saves half the labor of other 
¥ wringers, and costs but little more, 


SW EMPIRE Ss Got nes, 


Bolid White Rub ake 
Wanted everywhere. Enpire W. Co, Auburn, 
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LATEST and BEST 
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Largest and Most Complete 
Variety of 3 
Children’s Carriages 

in the United States. 


We manufacture our own ¥ 
goods, and are, therefore, en- 
abled to upholster aud furnish 
our Carriages in any style to 
suit the wants of our Patrons. 

Prices range from $6 to $36. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Johnston, Tallman & KG \ 
41 Barclay St.—46 Park PI., N.Y. 
Factory: 387, 389 & 391 W. 12th St. 


OUR 


of work, 


ar and pr'ce-list. 


COLDWELL 


MONSUMPTION 


An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 
occa rag ind boo formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy he speedy an a Penent cure of 

CONSU MPTION, 





BRONCHITIS, ASTH. 
MA, CATARRH, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and cure for NERVOUS 
DEBILITY andall Nervous 
OComplaints,af- ter having test- 
ed its won- derful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt, it his duty to 


make it known to his suffering fellows, Actuated by 
this motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it. this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. ad by mail by 
eddressing with stamp, naming this pa 

. A. NOYES, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural Cust y to ladies 
arnteed ‘becom: 


gu 
who wear their —-¥ parted, $6 


up, according to size and color. 


Beautifying ask, —_ Say 
; Hair , Cos 
sent C.0.D. a: 





























For | 
Simpli- 
city and 
durability, 
and quality 
it is 
unequalled, while 


for Lightness of | 
draft it excels by a 
large percentage any 
other Lawn Mower 
made. Send for circu- 


TEN YEA 


CHADBORN & 


the marke 


ladies | 
Allow no substituting. Fors 


MANUPF’G CO., 


= Newsurcu, N, Y. 








where. ‘Bend to 
the m'fr for’ a ust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.« (Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 





Pears’ Soap is a pure Soap, containing little or no water, and no coloring matter, 
and therefore well calculated. to cleanse and purify; while the absence of all irritating substances tends to 
render it emollient and soothing to the most delicate skin. 

If common soaps are irritating to the skin of adults, as they unquestionably 
trebly injurious to the delicate skin of the infant and young child, but Pears’ Soap is used and recommended 
by thonsands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while serving as a detergent and 
cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and discomfort to which infants are so liable. 
been established in London 100 years, and has re 


are, they are doubly and 


It has 


sived 15 international awards. 


THIS CARRIAGE 


represented by cut is our No. 21, 
Upholstered in Bed, Blue or Brown Damask or 
Satin, Parasol to match. Adjustable Top, 
Nickel Plated Rod, Plated Springs, Axies 
and Braces,which we guarantee well mad 


Price, $13.00. 


Our No. 22, same as No. 21, 
but upholstered in Silk Plush, Red, 
Blue or Brown, Satin Parasol, 
Lace Cover, &e. .» better finish 
than No, 21, 


Price, $16.50. 


In ordering state color of up- 
holstery you wish, 

Carriages delivered free to 
any R.R. Station desired East 
of the Mississippi; West of 
the Mississippi, $1.00 extra. 








and over Raven 
RS Bie peen in 
i, and is yet unequatied. Pre serves leathe 
Economical. Don't take others, 
“just as good or better.” 
ule everywhere. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., 71 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Is an oil dressing. 
represented to be 


Canfield Seamless 


Dress Shields 


Only reliable 
Shield made. 
Have been worn 
by more than six 
million ladies, 
i Sales five times 
that of any other 
Shield made in 
U.S. or Enrope 

Beware of 
imitations. 


Samper Pain, 
By mail, 
25 Cents, 





Pat, in U.S. and Europe. 


CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 


86 Leonard St. New York. 


Painting, Decorating, &c. For my 88-page Tous. 
trated Catalogue,address,enclosing three 2-cent 
T. Comstook, 23 Warren St., N.Y, 


| ON BUILDING, 


stamps. Wa. 
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RIDLEYS;, 


Grand sire, New York. 
STRAW GOODS. 


20,000 AND OVER 


ROUND HATS 
AND BONNETS 


TO SELECT FROM, INCLUDING THE VERY 
FINEST DOWN TO THE CHEAPEST 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


DRESS HATS 


FOR THE MAY ANNIVERSARIES, IN LEGHORNS, 
MILAN, UNION, AND FANCY COMBINATION OF 
STRAW, ALL COLORS, NEWEST SHAPES, UNIQUE 
DESIGNS OF TRIMMINGS, FLOWERS, TIPS, RIB- 
BONS, VELVETS, AND ORNAMENTS, INCLUDING 


The Torpedo, 
The Blossom, 


Little Emily, 
AND WATER-WITCH, 


LACES. 


POSITIVE REDUCTIONS ON THE FOLLOWING, 
WHICH WILL BE FOUND AS REPRESENTED 
BELOW: 

REAL HAND-RUN SPANISH LACES, 59c., 69c., 
79c., S5c., $1, $1.25, AND $1.38, 

REAL HAND-RUN ESCURIAL, 
$1.38 TO $5 A YARD, 

REAL HAND-MADE GUIPURE, 7c., 12Wec., 1Se., 
25c., 35c., 50c. A YARD. 

BLACK ESCURIAL LACES, 12Wc., 15c., 20c., 25c., 


35c., 45c., 50c., 65c. A YARD. 


FLOUNCINGS. 


42-INCH BLACK CHANTILLY, 74c., 79c., 85c., $1, 
$1.19, $1.25, $1.85, $1.75 TO $3.50 A YARD. 
BLACK SPANISH GUIPURE FLOUNCINGS,TAc., 
Sdc., $1, $1.25, $1.50 TO $5 A YARD. 
w ’ T al ’ 
PARASOL COVERS. 
NEW IMPORTATION, JUST RECEIVED, BABY 


CARRIAGE PARASOL COVERS, 2%c., 30c., 35c., 45c., 
bic. TO $1.75 EACH, 


PARASOLS. 


COMPLETE LINES IN ALL SHADES AND 
COLORS AND AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


FASHION MAGAZINE, 


Spring Number Now Ready, 
CONTAINS INTERESTING LITERARY MAT- 
TER, BOTH PROSE AND VERSE, AND AN IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE GOODS TO 
BE FOUND IN OUR 8 DEPARTMENTS WITH 
THE LOWEST NEW YORK PRICES 

SAMPLE COPIES 1l5ic.; 
FION, 50¢. PER ANNUM, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS. 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56 TO 70 ALLEN, 59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST. 


S5c., $1, $1.25, 


SUBSCRIP- 


.¢ 


Ladies’ London Silk Mackintoshes, 
Ladies’ India Silk Wraps. 


The most desirable as well as the most elegant 
garments for Summer Travelling and Driving 


ALSO, 


LADIES’ ULSTERS AND JACKETS 


For use on Steamers and Mountain Travelling 


STEAMER SHAWLS AND WRAPS. 


N26%N28 Chealuwt Sr 
Philadelphia 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


ARE NOW SHOWING 


Trimmed Hats & Bonnets 


—IN— 
Many new and exclusive designs, both imported 
and of their own make. 


At prices very much reduced. 


18th St., 19th St, & Gth Ave. 


) You can live at ho at home and make more money at work for us 
it than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly cuttt FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the Ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


BARGAINS. 


SILES. 

Black Satin Duchesse, all pure) 

Cieey WH WR since nccccccvicces now § . 
Colored Faille Francaise,choice) 

new shader, regular $1.50 goods. now § we 
Printed Endia Silks, special designs,) 

reduced from $1.00.........s00e.e0 tos 69c. 

FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 

46-inch all-wool Colored Monetettas,\ 

latest shades, were $1.00......... nows 7 ee 
40-inch all- wool oes k Nun’s-) 

Veiling, formerly d0c......... nows 3 SC; 
46-inch Black Menrietta Cash-) 


mere, extra quality, reduced trom ;709 
$1.10 to) Cc. 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS. 
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Genuine Scotch See gram “at 
season's desigus, reduced from 25c.. . tof -. 
ae lot Linen 


Law waned were) 
SZC... wecccees e+ OWS eS. 


Printed € ee se iling es where) 
at 18c.... -.+-nows 15c. 


Finest Line in the City « of en ch Satines, 


FAST BLACK HOSIERY. 

The famous ** Rock Dye»? Black Stockings, gnar- 
anteed not to soil either skin or clothing; Fine Cot- 
ton and Lisle Thread for Ladies’, ¢ hildren’s, and 
Men's wear, reliable goods, at very low prices, 

N. B.—To avoid delay, note the address, 


Le Boutillier | Qf 73d 
Street, 
Brothers, 


NEW Y hud-sieas 








Dameld Sen 


SPECIAL SILK SALE. 


40) pieces Black all-Silk Moire 


Frangaise, SYe, 


vard 

Three qualities erlra Sine Black, all-Silk, new 
weave Peau de Soie, both sides alike, warranted to 
wear 
Quattig FF we % sw ss. o Byers 


Quality / w $1 10 yard, 
IE, ko ae $1.35 
being fully 2 of gfeoe tence 

Spee ial Lot.- 


Silks, 40° new 


> yard, 
cost of production 
Figured India 
inches wide, light 


YAO preces Sine 
designs, 24 
grounds, 59e. yard 

24 inches wide, dark ground, new colors, 69ec. 
yard ; worth Ve. 

68 pieces Novelty Jacquard weave, small Bro- 
cade Figured Glacé Silks, all shades, 79. yard, 
Black and White Striped and Plaid 
Surah Silks, heavy quality, 58e. yard ; 


1 small case 
regular 
price Te. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, hasmns Pa. 







BONNETS AND HATS 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Special attention given to out-of-town Orders. Send 
for “HOW TO remeans " Mailed free on applica- 
tion, c. VAN VORST & CO., 
No. 43 West réeaty Eighth Street, New York. 
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LUNDBORC’S LATEST PERFUME, 


ee Lily. 


This odor has attained a popularity second only to our 


LADD *« COFFIN, 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 
24 Barclay St., cor. » Church St., minted York. 
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MAKE 


MAIL-ORDER TRADE, 


AND THEIR CELEBRATED 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


Illustrates with over 2000 lithographs and wood-cuts everything for Ladies’, 
Gents’, and Children’s wear, Housekeeping Goods, &c., &c., listing them at the 
SAME PRICES as they are retailed over their counter. 

No lady residing OUT OF TOWN can afford to be without our 


FASHION CATALOCUE, 


Mailed on receipt < of Six en for postage. 


Sixth Avenue and 20th St., New York. 


The Remington Tipewriter furnishes pleasant and prositable employment to we 
| See article in ‘* Harper's Bazar,” May 26. 








men in all parts of the we 


Remington 


STANDARD 


Typewriter 


Norr.-Our unqualified challenge for atest of all Writing Machines remains unaccepted. Send for copy if interested 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Wash- 
ington, D. ©.; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, iil. St. Louis, Mo.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, 7 ys London, England. 











MATTING 
JAPANESE AND CHINA naw MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION NOW AR- 
| RIVING THE GREATEST NOVELTIES IN 
j COLORINGS YET SHOWN, FINE FANCY PAT- 
TERNS AND JOINTLESS WHITE MATTINGS AS 
LOW AS $5 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. OIL- 








CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, AND LIGNUMS FOR 
OFFICE FURNISHINGS. AN ENDLESS ASSOKT 
MENT. 

SHEPPARD KNAPP & 


co. 
isTH AND Tit brs. 


3 FDORADRESSSHIELDS 


je 


, | SIXTH AVE 
GROCERS &il . 
cana’ DEALERS. @ 


—— ARE THE BEST'S THE WORLD 


| AH BRINKMANN&CO. BALTIMOREM® | SAMPLE PAIR 30€ 





| MANUFACTURE 








In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
Circular references, 
MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 





SHOPPING 


good taste, &c., without charge. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Ysircs"ities 


|} M. DECKER, $25 Broadway, New’ York. 





Address 











Take the humbug out of this world, 
and you haven't much left to do busi- 
ness with, said a philosopher of great 

Never is the truth of this state- 
more fully demonstrated 
when one is passing a week at the sea- 
shore withont a mosquito net, or in the 
Adirondack woods without a smudge. 


repute. 


ment 


About this time the new fence around 
the base-ball ground develops an abnor- 
mal variety of knot-holes, and the small 
boy who is missed from the class-room 
is more than-likely to-be found-either - 
with his eye glued to one of these aper- 
tures, or so fashioning the latter with 
his jack-knife as to give the impreasion 
that he nas solved the problem “,how to 
equare the circle.” 


Emerson once wrote, “ A gentleman 
makes no noise,” and in this we see why 
it is so hard for a boy to be a gentle- 


man. 
. 


Some think the Poet can be made, 
But when a flight is once essayed 
By unpoetic man, then Pegasus will 


That ‘tis no easy thing to write a poem ; 
» And when he’s shown him, Pegasus 
will throw him. 


The European exodus has begun, and 
our streets are gradually taking on an 
“aspect that is trily~Améfican. 
York never appears 80 thoroughly West- 
ern Hemispheric as when a large portion 
of her popoilation is summering abroad. 


The recent initiate into the beauties 
of rural life now places three or four 
grass in his wallet to take 
down to town to show the “fellows at 
the office” the style of verdure he can 
raise when he tries. 


blades of 


The wise owner of the cherry-tree will 
keep his brat-trap set day and night. 


“ Borrowed garments never keep one 
warm,” said Mr. Lowell, some years ago. 
And yet.the borrowed umbrella industry 
shows no signg of. abatement—ingeed, 
at this season of the year the only man 
who ‘has an “umbrella dnethe hour of 
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need seems to be the one that doesn’t 
‘Own one. . 
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ENCOURAGING. 
Eprror or tur 


“Western Hemt- 


ernere” (to boy at news stand). “My boy, does the | 
Western Hemisphere go well here 2?” d 


Boy. “ Well, sometimes she does, and sometimes | 
she doesn't 


manage to git rid of a few, but there’s no money 
in it.’ >< 


STRIOKEN.” 
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“ Why, it was only yesterday he called you an 





FOLLY 


HE KNEW THE ROPES. 


: “The bulk of my fortune I wish to bequeath to 
When there’s a strong wind a-blowin’ we my scapegrace nephew George,” said the dying 
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AND THAT SETTLED IT. 
MISS KATE. “On, MAMMA! DON'T TAKE THOSE PLANTS, THEY L 
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A WOMAN. 


old skinflint,” said the lawyer. ‘I'd cut the boy 
— 


. ** That's all right,” replied the testator, ‘ You make 
the will out the Way T'teHl you. I know enough about 


won't get a cent of it.” 


~ em ® 


wills to know that if I Jeave him all the money he. 


curred in 
man died 
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HE, ‘‘I SUPPOSE YOU KNOW, MY DEAR Miss MARY, THAT FOLLY IS ALWAYS PERSONIFIED BY A WOMAN.” 
SHE (absently). ** YES, 80 IT 18; PROBABLY FOR MEN TO STOOP TO.” 





6. ASSETS. 


COMPARATIVE. 


Vermont Man (scornfully). “Texas? 
Why, man, Texas can’t hold a candle to 
Vermont.- From men down to flapjacks 
we're 'way ahead of you.” 

Texas Man. ‘ Flapjacks? Flapjacks ? 
I reckon you don’t know whatcher talk- 
in’ about, stranger.  Didjever see a Tex- 


‘as flapjack ?—one of “those fellers that 


weighs fifteen pounds, and-is ninety- 
eight yards in ci’cumf'rence 2?” 
eEMONT Man (aghast). .‘‘ Oh, come, 

now, John! You never saw a flapjack 
as big as that. How do you get your 
syrup onit?” » 

Texas Man. “ With a hose, of course, 
Howyjer s'pose ?” 

stern 

A coroner's jury, summoned to inquire 
into the death-of+a sailor who was 
thrown from ‘his bunk and killed, reach- 
ed the sage conclusion that ‘the de- 
ceased met his death through an acci- 
dent of berth.” 


HIS MAKE, 


“Yes, sirree! I’m a self-made man; 
and I don’t wish you to forget it, Mr. 
Filkin—a self-made man, sir!” 

**Ah, indeed!” replied Filkin. “I’m 
really very glad to hear it, Mr. Bjones. 
Do you know,] always thought there 
was something amateurish about you, 
and I see now why'it is.” I didn’t like 
to think that you were a product of 
nature. a 


MUCH IMPROVED. 


Sairures. ‘‘ Miss Parker sings much 
better than she used to. Her course at 
the Coneervatoire has improved her con- 
siderably.” 

“Wixi. “Improved ? Well, I should 
say 80! She knows when to stop now.” 


—>———— 


“Yes,” said Bijones,  reflectively, 
“things are very nicely managed in the 
country. The horse-cars don’t run on 
rainy days, but the watering-carts do, 
so the streets are never dull.” 


——@——_—_— 


DIFFICULT MATTER TO SETTLE. 


Two oil country coroners had a seri- 
ous row recently over the remains of a 
man who was blown up by dynamite. 

*“T tell you,” said one, “that the ac- 
cident occurred in my county, and I can 
prove it.” 

* Yes, the explosion might have oc- 


yous. county,” declared the other, * but the 
n mine.” 


My son, a good maxim for you to adopt is this: “Get 
you! work done yesterday,so that you may rest to- 
ay.” = 
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A COMFORTI¥G » ASSURANCE. 


BLACKVILLE DENTIST (having labored earnestly, but in vain, for a considerable period). 
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sponsive wife. He gave her rich presents, which 
she accepted with a forced smilexand feeble 
thanks, looked at once, then put away, aii@*never 
looked at again. He proposed excursions, to 
which she assented, and whence she returned as 
she had gone, like a person half asleep, whose 
eyes had taken in nothing of all they had seen. 
He read to her, and she did not-know whether 
what he had read was prose or poetry, nor what 
the subject, nor the story. Yet his love survived 
all this bitter regimen of drought and starvation ; 
and he sought ever more and more strenuously to 
win her; to force open that closed door of her 
heart, and to establish himself there as its cher- 
ished inmate. He would not confess that he was 
baffled, and that nothing of all he did succeeded; 
that he was as far from her love as he had been 
from the beginning. Yet day after day he grew 
leaner, graver, more morose to others, more irri- 
table, more dangerous to meddle with or to cross ; 
to her only and to the child showing grace or 
tenderness. With his heart’s blood he watered 
the desert sands, which gave him back nothing 
in return. There was not even the humblest lit- 
tle flower of love; there was nothing but barren 
sand and lifeless rock, 

Closely surrounded as she was by this invest- 
ing love, Estelle had little or no freedom. Only 
on the days when Anthony was forced to attend 
to his magisterial duties had she the sense of 
comparative liberty and the feeling of release 
from a companionship that was as oppressive 
as jailerdom—a surveillance which, however lov- 
ing it might be, she secretly resented and chafed 
under. For, indeed, if Anthony had loved her 
less, things would have been better between them. 
But his love was too strong for her. It stifled 
her as much as a gazelle is stifled in the folds 
of a python; and the very means he took to win 
were those which further estranged her. Had 
he left her more alone, her repugnance would 
have been at the least less active, and she would 
not have hated her life with so much inner heat. 
But when will the unloved learn that to woo the 
reluctant beloved is to kill, not create; and that 
the most passionate kisses ever rained by the liv- 
ing on a corpse will not bring that corpse to life, 
though the living die in the effort ? 

One day Anthony went to a rather distant 
town where he had to sit, judging cases, and 
whence he was sure not to return till night 
Estelle had never been to see Mrs. Latimer or her 
servant——Charlie Osborne’s former nurse—siuce 
that day when she had gone with her father and 
mother and Anthony, then only her lover, She 
had often thought of these two people, with whom 
the outer edges of her life’s greater circle so 
strangely touched, but she had had no power to 
go there again. Before the birth of her child 
the walk had been too far for her; she would not 
have proposed‘a visit to her husband; and she 
did not choose to take the carriage. She did not 
want the servants to know that she had gone, 
To-day the opportunity seemed ready made to 
her hand. Her husband was out for the day; 
she had recovered her strength, and could walk 
now as she used. The weather was perfect; 
and her aching heart was always full of the one 
love—the one memory—with no room for any 
other, save just that newly discovered tract where 
her child had laid its little hand. Accordingly 
she walked across the park and down Meads 
Lane, till she came to that row of houses standing 
on the outskirts of the town and at the extrem- 
ity of the Thrift estate, in one of which Mrs, 
Latimer and Mary Crosby lived in their strict 
seclusion and by no means overcharged luxury. 
Estelle knocked at the door, and Mary, after 
scanning her in the mirror set edgewise against 
the window, went back to the old lady, and said, 
in an excited whisper : 

“Glory! it’s Mrs. Harford at last! Pull down 
the blind, Mrs, Latimer, muffle up your head, and 
keep the room dark. We can do with her. It’s 
the Lord’s merey she has come!” 

Then she went to the door, which she opened 
with a face as composed and a manner as set as 
if she did not know whom to expect. When she 
saw Estelle, her face broke into smiles that were 
as eloquent as caresses—smiles which warmed 
that poor dead heart as nothing had done for all 
these weary months of pain and loss, 

“Well, Marv! How glad I am to see you 
again!” said Estelle, shaking hands impulsively 
with Charlie’s old nurse. How fast she must 
have walked! Her face was crimson, and her 
breathing rapid. One would have said she had 
run the last half of the way. 





“ And Iam glad to see you, Miss Estelle,” said | 


Mary, answering back that friendly impulsiveness 
with its kind. ‘*Come in, miss—lor, deary me! 
—Mrs. Harford, 1 should have said. But one 
forgets. Mrs. Latimer is in one of her better 
ways to-day. She'll likely be able to see you. 
She will if she can, that I know, for I have talked 
a great deal to her of old times, when I was Mas- 
ter Charlie’s nurse and you and he were children 
together. I know she will see you if she can. 
So come in, please.” 

“Thank you; yes, I will,” said Estelle, who had 
quivered at the old familiar name. 

Her wistful eyes were fastened on the clear-cut, 
resolute face above her. She was conscious of the 
one only feeling rather than thought. Mary had 
held Charlie in her arms; Mary had loved him, and 
he had loved her. She had cared for him, and tend- 
ed him with even more zeal than she herself cared 
for and tended her own little child. On her rest- 
ed the reflection of the past glory, and she felt 
that Mary loved her in her dead love, and knew 
that she would sympathize with her, if she were 
told all, as no other human being did or could. 
She stood nearer to her than mother, father, hus- 
band, child—this resolute woman of the people, 
who had been Charlie Osborne’s nurse. 


THE “GREAT ROCK ISLAND COOK BO@K.” 

Orpers for this popular work will hereafter 
be promptly filled. The delay, of which some 
recent subscribers have had cause to complain, 
was due to the fact that the first edition of 
ithe revised™Tue (for 1888) was exhausted 
much sooner than anticipated. Another large 
edition, however, has been printed and is now 
ready for delivery. Copies mailed, postpaid, 
at ten (10) cents (for postage) in stamps or 
coin. Address, 

E. A. Hotproox, 

Gen. Ticket and Passenger Agent, Chicago. 

Also, copies of the famous scientific series 
of Christmas Annuals, dedicated to the Boys 
and Girls of America — ‘‘ Watt Stephens,” 
‘“Voltagal,” “ Petroleum and Natural Gas,” and 
“Coal and Coke’”’—at ten (10) cents each. 


THOMSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


GLOVE-FITTING 
’ CORSETS. 


NEVER HAVE 
BEEN EQUAL TO 
PRESENT MAKE. 

MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 

A PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 

THREE LENGTHS. 

TWELVE GRADES. 

HIGHEST AWARDS 
GRANTED. 

THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST 

FOR QUALITY. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
THOMSON, LANCDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
BARBOUR’S 


MOATS 4x ™ 2 
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IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 





Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


The Biggest Store in the World. 
The Biggest Dry Goods Store in 
America, 


You can write for what you want, and be served as 
well as if you came to the store, 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Summer of 1888 


Sent free to any address, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA, 














< KIRBY, BEARD & Co 7 
GEL F-THREADING NEEDLES 
=) 


THREADING THREADED 


PINS,NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. 














SPALDING > 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the World. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 


It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with brush, 
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Sold Everywhere. 
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Pat. Nov. 10th, 1885, 





For BOYS and GIRLS, 


ages from { to 13 Yrs. 
P” Style No.52 especially for Ladies & Misses 





The VERY BEST Garment Ever Made. 
WHY ? prt ct it ee ee eens and eaten 
© CORDS nor USELESS HARNESS TO BOTHER, 


Manufactured by FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 
For Sale by Leading Retail Dry-Goods Houses. 
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i fA Sen «. \ y , | " 
Package 25 Cents 


Makes Five Gallons of the most delicious and wholesome Temperance Drink in the 
world, TRY IT. Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. If they should not have it, 
request them to get it for you; or send 25 cents, and we will send you package by mail, 
free of expense. 

A beautiful picture story book for children, entitled “ HAppy Hours 1n Fatry LAND,” 
will be mailed /-¢e to any one sending their address) CHARLES E. HIRES, Philadeiphia 








NEW THING FOR FURNITURE. 


Ladies intending to buy new furniture, or recover old, insist on having your furniture finished 
with gimp glued on, instead of tacked on with unsightly black-headed tacks. Adhesive 
perfect finish; tacks spoil it. Adhesive Gimp always lies flat; always holds fast. 
manufacturers finish work with cheap gimp tacked on. Don’t buy it. Insist on having your furni- 
ture finished with Adhesive Gimp, which gives the same finish as on highest grade custom-made 


Gimp gives 


Furniture 


| work, It is éspecially adapted for home use. Send sample of coverings to be matched, stating 


| 





number of yards wanted, and we will forward colors tosmatch. Price per yard six and ten cents, 
according to quality. It needs only to be moistened and pressed firmly on the goods. No tacks; 
no pounding of fingers; no shabby-looking furniture from detached gimp. Once used, you will have 
no other. Do not fail to give it a trial. 


ADHESIVE GIMP CO., Limited, 
120 Walker St., New York. 


aS CRANDALL & C0, | Citeago and 


2 8d Ave. & 37th St., N.Y. | dianapolis,Cin. 
— wintercities of 








cinnati,and all 
Florida and 
South. 





Largest, oldest Baby Car- the 
riage Factory in the world. 
The newest patterns at 
| wholesale and retail. Also, 
—| Velocipedes, Doll Carriages 
and Wagons. Price - list 
mailed free on application. 
Open evenings. 


PEERLESS DYES ficiriacctcn: 











Send stamp for Tourists’ Guide. 
KE. O. McCormick, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer onght to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D.S.WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. Second St., Phil., Pa. 
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Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
For elegance of style it has 
no equal. Warranted to in- SSs~ 
~ 


fallibly regain its shape on 
release of pressure, and can- 
not get displaced while in 
wear, like other folding bus- 
tles. Be sure that “Improved 
Lotta” is stamped on each Bustle. 
not sold by your dealers we will send, 
postp'd, a 5-spring for 50c.,or 7-spring 

a -. 
for 63c. Columbia Rubber 0.,Sole Mfrs., Boston, Mass 414 West 47th Street, New York City. 
ad Mention this paper. 
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FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., ‘ning | PEERLESS DYES az: the BEST. 









are simply delicious. They 
melt in the mouth. Use 
with them honey or pure 
maple syrup; they need 


no butter. 


‘‘Cerealine griddle-cakes are the most 


Catherine Owen writes: 


delicious I have ever eaten.” 


Christine Terhune Herrick writes: ‘‘Cerealine Flakes makes de- 


licious fritters and griddle-cakes.” 


The “ CEREALINE Coox-Boox,” containing over two hundred carefully 
prepared recipes, will be sent to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage to the 
CerEatine Mec. Co., Columbus, Ind. 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


The balance of this season’s im- 
portation will be offered at largely 
reduced prices. 


Plain and Figured Armure Cloths, 
Fancy Mixed Suitings, 


CHEVIOTS and SERGES. 
: Droadovay Ad 19th ot. 








A MAN of NERVE who uses 


WILBORS PURE GOD-LIVER OIL, & PHOSPHATES, 


Mr, Cheek Gust gueppet in)—I owe you $10, Griggs, can’t you let me have $5 more to make it $15? 


Griggs—Y: guess I can go you $5 better, but will you be kind enough to tell me what kind of 
ak oes aie 

—Oh yes, certainly, with pleasure; I use Dr. Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Phosphates, 
almos t as pleasant as cream, It assimilates with the food, creates new, rich and pure blood, 
builds up the nervous syste! a. ee s energy to mind and body; get a bottle, Griggs, get a bottle, do 
you good, Manufact only by DR. A. B. WILB R, , Chemist, Boston, Mass. 



















Cents for A 3 Months Trial, 
And A Useful Premium Free, 


An Tiustrated Monthly of ‘Woman’s Handtwork—Knitting, Crochet. 
Netting, Embroidery, Art Needlework, &c.—which every Lady 
have nent ¥ oA will send 10 cents for it 3 months you will not be 
out it afterwa 
wie »RC AS contains every month plain directions for making all kinds wt usefal 
and decorative articles in every form of work that woman finds to do. he Illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, and constitute an invaluable aid to the worker 
in plain and fancy articles in silks, cottons or woolens. _ The newest agen and most 
approved patterns of Paris, Berlin, London and New York shops arc promptly and ac- 
carately ihustrated, and carefully explained, so ot the te omer, lear from them with 
@ moment's study. Each pattern is TESTED BY ERT, to insure un- 
“Ti DORCAS: stands without a rival in its special field. It contains from month to month 
more aaa information concerning the easiest, cheapest, and most artistic methods 
of & SEHOLD CORATION than can be purchased pe od el ten times its 
cost, ~ from time to time, gage i familiar talks with its readers about many old and 
that women engage in. 
ed ie ieation this paper, as every 10th 80On soswering this advertisement will each re- 
ceive a Copy of either o the following useful books: “ Mrs, FRost's “ LADIES’ GUIDE TO 
NEEDLEWORK,” “LaDIEe’ GUIDE TO FANCY WoRK,” “Six © ups of Coffee,” “ The Key to 
ing,” or Mrs. Owen's “ Lessons in Candy making,” as you prefer, FREE, besides having 
at the Dorcas Prize Bean Botti 
im Cash will be paidto the person sending us the LaRGEsT, and 

= Cash to the — Fy, _ — my eyed cLU nae dee 
mon bers, at 10 cts. cach Wy days from the date of this paper. re 
st tetiee Home paper. Only 10C ts. for a $ months’ trial. Send for sample Copy. Agents Wanted. 


Address THE DORCAS MAGAZINE, 239 BROADWAY, New York. 
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Satis faction guaranteed. 


deautiful.”—Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox. 
MME. VELARO, 





C eapondence confjid. ial, 
R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL | CO 7SPonMence conjidentia 


CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 









ersaid ealeaes of the 
haut-ton (a patient) : 
* As you ladies will 
uae them, ] recommend 
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WEINKLES,BLACE-READS, 

Pimples, Freckles, Pittings 

Moles and Superfiuous Hair 
permanently removed, 

Flesh increased or reduced. 
Complexions beautificd. The 
Form developed. Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Interest- 
ing Book and testimonials (sent sealed), 4c. 


“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 


es Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 

te Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 

w eases,and every blemish on beauty, 

a and defies detection. It has stood d sam 

S$ “ the test of 30 “bargpe and is so harm- ’ 

rel ess we taste it to be s 

= sure it is properly 
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counterfeit o oes 

z name. Dr. L. A. Say- Effectual. 
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THE SKELETON BANG (Patented Nov. 15, 1887), 
the greatest comfort of the age, elegant, natural, and 
durable, for sale at this establishment only, from $3 
upward. Infringers will be duly prosecuted. 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5 upward; not 
our own make, from $1.50 upward. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY, 
the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
prices below those of any other house. 

Hair cutting and curling by best French artists. Sham- 
ss meric eing on the pramecang desirable shade. 


BE BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


— FOR — 
i|LADESAND| LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
||CHILORENS| =~ BOOTS AND SHOES. 


HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED, 





















None Genuine without Paris Medal 
on every Bottle. 
GEE surplus, $355,016 
Princi “1 and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi- 
business we have loaned $11,494 9600, paying from 
5 interest. $7,056.800 of 
6 % 2 H 9 have been returned 
to Investors with- 
irst Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
ortgage Department, $300 and up- 
ward, Full — regarding our various securi- 
J.B.WA TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 

GR SENSI 5 LE 
In ae? Unwed MEN Canada 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 

T FOR HEALTH, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
suum capital, $ $750,000 
tal an eons of ~ git 105,016. In seventeen years of 
interest and principal 
que delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
rtments, in amounts of $5 and up- 
pom in the 
ties furnished 
ew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 
CORSET WAISTS. 
Seen and Beauty. 


Duttonp at front instead 
asps. 

Be sure your Corset is 
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LEADING F RETAILERS 


very where. Sen: 


J FERRIS BROS, suet 


341 Broadwa 
FIELD C0. CH CHICAGO, 
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LADIES ! LADIES ! CURL, on FRIZZ 
IMPROVED 
— IMPROVED Hai Curler, 


‘id ais r of Burning or soiling 
‘a and avo the fiat sor i ening ¢ 
d — ¥.. ory. 
"For SALE BY DEALERS. 
Sample, 50 cents. Postpaid. 
HEATER ACCENTS WANTED. 


CURLER 





G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market St, CHICAGO, 


MID-SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Are now prepared to show com- 
plete lines of light-weight fabrics 
for the Summer season: China 
Silk, in solid colors and in a varie- 
ty of new patterns, superior qual- 
ity and extra width. India Silk in 
new colors, also printed in the 
Pyrotechnic and similar quaint 
designs that cannot be obtained in 
low-priced silks. Bengalines in 
plain, plaids, and blended stripes. 

One line of Figured Bengalines 
is offered at $1 per yard; remark- 
able value. The balance of this 
season’s importation of Paris 
Robes is also offered at a con- 
siderable reduction in price. 

Orders by mail carefully exe- 
cuted, 


JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., New York, 


For $1.25 
offers a three mouths’ subscription which gives you 
six issues of an illustrated Art paper with six studies 
in color, namely : 

Rooks ann Surr (Marine). | Hourany Soenr. 

Basket or Pansirs. "LKOR-DE-Lis. 

Birps anp ArpLe Buos- | Bit or Gosstp (Figure), by 
sOMS. Percy Moran, 

Also, a large number of designs in black and white 
for decorative work. Among these are: nasturtiums 
for mirror, fish plate and platter designs, pansy for 

late, wild rose for wood carving, Japanesque models 
or bone plates, fruit designs for carved panels, rose 
design for painting on panels, decorative figure “ War" 
for tapestry, single peuny and fleur-de-lis for em- 
broidery, etc. 

Send 30 cents for sample copy of the ART INTER- 
CHANGE and large study of Black-Eyed Susan or By 
the River (L andsca ape). 

ART INTERCHANGE, 37 & 89 West 22d St., N. Y. 














The Fashionable Parisian Dressmakers 


will only admit for the perfect fit of their bodies the 
corsets of the firm of 


DE VERTUS SCURS, 


12 RUE AUBER, PARIS. 
The corset “ANNE D’AUTRICHE,” improved 
for the fashions of this year. 
The corset “INFANTE, ” the newest creation, 
indispensable for INTU ‘dresses, 


The corset  CEINTURE RECGENTE,” the 


highest expression of e NT ria) UF e and comiort. 

Ladies need not be present at the measurement to 
obtain a perfect fit. It is sufficient to apply for a 
notice giving all necessary information, to obtain a 
perfect corset. 


THE OLD ‘STATEN ISLAND 
DYEINC ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Established 1819.) 

Orrtors: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 
610 6th Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton 
8t., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


Dry / Cleaning a Specialty. 


ESTABLISHED (sol. 


BARRY'S 
TRICOPHEROUS 


me Sa Tecate 





FOR THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and the Best. 

Fastens the hair where it has a tendency to 
fall out, renews its growth where the fibres have 
disappeared, preserves its color in spite of age, 
sickness, and sorrow; and makes it (howev' er 





harsh) as flexible and glossy as silk, 





















